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ABSTRACT 

This publication ±b the result of a conference on 
teaclhing foreign languages to adults for special purposes convened by 
the Centre for Inforsation on Language Teaching and Research (CILT) 
in July, 197ft. In the first chapter, which serves as an introduction 
to the voluse, 6. E* Perren sumnarizes work that has been going on 
since 1968 vhen CILT held its first conference. H.A.L. Sculthorp 
eaphasizes the special relationship between intensive courses and 
special purpose language teaching in chapter two. Teaching probleas 
are discussed in an adiinistrative and organizational context by B. 
Fitzjohn in the third chapter* Chapter four contains a detailed 
description by J.L.H Trim of an adult language learning project 
established by the Council of Europe. In the fifth chapter, H. Kuhn 
writes in French about the developsent of teaching naterials, and 
A. E.G. Pilliner discu'ises language prograa evaluation procedures in 
chapter six. The seventh chapter is devoted to descriptions of actual 
courses in which languages are taught for practical use. C.V. Jases 
discusses the ains and results of several recent surveys designed to 
estinate the language needs of adults. Research in special purpose 
language training now in progress in Great Britain is described in 
the first appendix. Appendix two contains a bibliography, and the 
CILT conference participants are listed in appendix three. (PHP) 
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Foreword 



This publication results from an invited conference on Teaching foreign 
languages to adults for special purposes convened by GILT at NutforU House, 
London, 5-7 July 1974. 

Although it has gaintd wide currency in recent years, language teaching 
for special purposes is not very satisfactory as a blanket tenn to cover a variety 
of vocational and professional reasons for learning or teaching languages; it 
may suggest much similarity of problems or solutions where in fact there is very 
little. Its use probably originated from the need to differentiate between 
teaching a language as an auxiliary to vocational study and teaching languages 
for general edvicational reasons — as in schools — where any interpretation of 
the pupil's needs is made on his behalf by the education system or l)y his 
teachers. By contrast, adults, whether free*ranging individuals or in institutions, 
often have their own conscious reasons for undertaking the labour of learning 
foreign languages related to their occupational needs. I'he making and 
publishing of courses presupposes identifiable group requirements rather than 
widely different individual needs, and it is clear that it is no easy task to identify 
collective needs so as to provide tidy blueprints for the constniction of courses 
guaranteed to produce (|uick rewards. 

It is also easy to confuse the idea of a special language (or segment of a 
language) with that of a specialised aim. Clearly the two notions interlock, but 
the second certainly seenis the easier to definr. 

There is of course nothing very new a))Out individuals learning languages 
for practical use in their career or occupation. In the past they have often done 
so hy residence or study abroad or by hiring native infonnants and tutors at 
home as well as by taking established courses which seemed to l)e relevant. 
However, it is now realised that materials for such courses need to be based 
on an unprejudiced insight into contemporary language, close observation of 
all manner of jobs, and ability to (*xplo*t all kinds of didactic media m the 
interests of speed and economy. .Ml this calls for coiitmuous operational research 
into different languages as used in differinv? situations in different countries. 

This may not produce a universal canon of teaching or provide for new 
generalisations about languages; it will, however, yield a lM)dy of practical 
experience which can be drawn on soleclively. 

(J. E. PeMTen 
Diit'ctot , 
CtHtre for Infoitnation 
Ijniifunge Teachtui; and liesenrch 

.\ugUNt 1974 
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1 G E Perren 



Introductory: the past five years 



Nearly six years ago CILT convened its first specialist conference, when 
an invited group of 50 mot to discuss lanpiiapes for special purposes. A report 
was published in April 19G9^ It seems appropriate to recall the views of the 
earlier meeting and to draw attention to some of the work which has been going 
on since 1968. 

The 1968 conference was exploratory in the sense that it attempted to 
clarify problems of organisation and research. No conference ever solves 
problems of this kind; at best it can only present them in terms whicli help us 
to see aims more cl arly or define tasks Diore precisely. Papers by J, L, M, Trim 
and Nf. A. K. Halhday particularly drew attention to linguistic problems, that 
is those of identifyinc? and defining the language (or portions of the Ianguac;e) 
to be taught, rather than the methods by which it should be taught. In 1968 it 
was assumed that teaching a language to adults for special purposes often 
implied an intensive course. This still applies, esp» cially if intensive covers not 
only concentration in time, but concentration on limited aims. The customer 
is often in a hurty, has little time ul his disposal and wishes to acquire particular 
skills related to his vocation or profession. He is an active learner rather than 
a passive pupil. Although in a sense languages are always learned for special 
purposes, uhen the learner is an adult he is often acutely consciou* of what 
these are. However, even to aduLs, languages are froqi ently tauirl : confusedly, 
for too many potential puri^oses at once, by teachers using courses ill-adapted 
to suit the learner s needs. This prol)lem, of deciding the appropriate content 
of a course rather than the techniques of loaching it, is linguistic rather than 
pedagogical. 

lliere are, of course, considerable theoretical difficulties m attempting 
to isolate any 'language of specialisms*. The notion, for example, that a 
distinctive 'special* register (appropriate to a ^^pecialist subject) can be identified 
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by contrast with ^gi^MicraF register is fraughi with confusion. As Halliuay 
pcinted out ? 

, • theoretically the distinction between a general register and special 
register is witlioi:t foundation; there in no such thinqr as a general 
register, in fact. But for language teaching purposes, it is useful ... to 
recognise a category of **spccial-purpose'* languages, or language 
\ ricties' ^ 

However, rccoq^nising a catego»7 is one \\u\vf \n\i deciding what i* should 
include for teaching pu»-poses is another. Tr!ui, after rejecting the usefulness of 
the idea of teacning '»,estricted lanfniages* in relation to particular social or 
occupatiofial roles^, wer^t on to suggest that the .motion of special languages 
(related to special purposes) also involved the concept of a *conin .m core* of 
general language which must be learned first, after which the special purpose 
language (or varieties) could be added. Nor did it sceui that the characteristics 
of either special 'anguag^*s oi of the common core could simply he extracted 
from frtv'iuency counts of words or structures occurring in a sample of texts, 
although this irv^hi provide important lexical evidence*. It was also pointed 
out th.it one t uild not assume tne same special purpose language varieties for 
all laMguag'^s, since difTerent hipguage conuiuinities distribute their language 
functions in differt-nt ways\ (In practical tennis this might mean that special 
purpojvr varieties or distinctive registers may be identified in one language, but 
may have no counterpart in another, and indeed that different methods for 
idenafying them need to be used for diffcent languages.) 

The 1%8 report did not go into socio-linguistic problems in much depth, 
but they were hinted at. Clearly to specify what should be taught, we need not 
only the kind of linguistic dula discussed above, f)ut also a gieat deal of 
information about the learner. *Id. niifying the learner*s needs* is a tricky 
business and we inu5t be vare of foisting on him need:i v/hioh we think he should 
have, but of which he is not conscious. The linguistic inventoiy of wl:at he 
should be taught depends on what he wants to use ;he language for, in which 
modes he v. ill use it (reading, speaking, etc.) and at what intelleTt.ial or 
technical ievel he will operate. The more explicit ive make this de.scription of 
the learner's retjuiri iiient.s, the more we miist consider his previous general 
education, intelligence, application to his studies and above all any previous 
kiv.wledi^e of the s,»^^cial .subject which he has acquired in his own for any 
other) language. Clearly, when learning *(ierman for cheiuists* a knowledge of 
chemlstiy h an advantage. 

To construct a publishable course re(juires us to make working decisions 
aliout the nature of the laui^uage to be taui^ht, the j^picialisl subject and the 
learners. Empirically these decisions are often taken in reverse order. There 

' M. A. K, Halliday, in Lani^uazts for special purposes, op. cit. p. 25 

• j. I.. M. Trim, in Layi'iua^es for special p\if poses, op. cit p. 19 

* Halhday, op. cit. p. 24 
» Ibid. op. 2:)-26 
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seeiiis to be some dan«iT, Iiowovjt, of making imaginative and sc^neliincs 
spurious asst.mplions about cattgorics of need simply because we have no 
adeciuate discriptions of the use of languaRfs in defined circtimsfances by 
Inothpr-ton^nle speakers, let alone by second-lanffuage users, and certainly 
insiifricitMitly reliable information to provide practical inventories or checklists 
of items to lie taught. 

Apart from any *spec.'al purpose' for tcacbinj? language related to 
a defmod Rul)ject (such as Frt nch for engineers or (Jerman for chemists), there 
may !)•; a 'special purpose' in another sense, defined in tenns of panicular skills 
or modes of using the language. Here possibly the concepts of 'context' and 
'function' used l)y James and Rouve" may be helpful. Context is used to denote 
broadly those areas of knowledge with which the language studied is concerned 
(scieniiiic, literary, ett.), wliile function denotes the practical exercise of 
language skills required in particular tasks (translation, reading technical 
articles, telephoning, clc). Both context and function can contribute in a 
general way to defiulng any special purpose of language teaching, although how 
hr such notions are capable of sufTicient refinement to provide an inventory of 
what to teach, as distinct from describii. th.e general objectives of existmg 
courses, may need consideration 

A course defined primarily by context is exemplified by that of German 
)'or chemists (sre pp. 50-3). In this the learner (second-year chemistry under- 
graduate), the range of the specialist subject (chemistry at a level appropriate 
lo a second-ve;;r undergraduate) and the language (of a limited range of 
Cvrman texts) are closely defined. The 'functions' are simple : to scan an article 
for information and to translate what is found relevant. The special aims of Jie 
resulting course are defined priuiarily by its sul)ject or context, chemistry. On 
the other band, when the context is more general, functions may still be clearly 
defined and give shape to the course. An example is the Chinese course 
drscril>ed cn pp. (>2-9 where skill objectives are laid down in some detail, 
althougli the contexts are ver>' general. 

Most Ir^ngiiage courses which are arguably for special purposes fall 
somewhere wnhin ti)e>c extremes, but the time required or available to study 
tl^eni provides aiuaber dimension. Among ab initio courses, Gennan for 
chemists assumes oixly 30 hours (teaching and private study). By comparison, 
♦he Ciiinese lang^iage course, (which is not so much for special as for ^^eneral 
purposes, but wiuch provides an excellent example of intensive techniques and 
planning), demands i,uoo hours. Langiiage distance and difTertnces in writing 
systems n)ay accoimt for ver>' great variations in the xime recjuired in any 
intensive course, but the relative concentration cn defined functions or contexts 
is a factor. 

The following chapters indi' ite not only what lias been happening 
during the last five years or so ii^ course design and construction, but also show 

• C. V. fames and 8 Rmive : Survey of curricula and performance in modern languages, 
1971^72. CILT, 1973. pp. 4-5 
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increasing concern about specifyitJK aims and objectives more closely. Miss 
Sculthorp (chapter 2) surveys earlier work, notes its empirical nature, and points 
the need for niore elTectiv? fieldwork to anticipate future demands. She brings 
out the special relationship of intensive to special purpose lanffuape teaching. 
As she says, 'the adult leanier ... is highly conscious of himself and of his pur- 
pose. Ihis pc^nt is perhaps taken up by M. Kuhn (chapter 5) when making a 
distinction I etween 'niateriaiix d'apprentissage' and 'niateriaux d'enseignement' 
and in stressing 'rautrnoniie progressiveinent exigee de I'apprenant'. Mr 
l-itzjohn (chapter 3) very clearly puts teaching problems in an administrative 
and organisational context, emphasising the shortage of time available for 
language learning by most students. 

All the examples of actual course development described in chapter 7 
have been comparatively recent, and despite their differences in language, in 
techniques of teaching and ir. aims, all have been developed and used 
institutionally. It is proba!)ly true to say that all have been empirical, although 
in a sophisticated way, rather than derived from any integrated theory of 
langiiage or adult needs. It is for this rea.-on that Dr Pilliner's paper is 
particularly interesting in providing a discussion of evaluation procedures. 

By contrast, the project descri})ed by Mr Trim (chapter 4) began by seek- 
mg a theoretical base which later could l)c validated by experimental work and 
development. Because of the si/e and scope of the project, a genera! theory was 
essential, and })ecause of the n. tnre of the media to be exploited a grander 
dwign was necessary. The problems of identifying learners' needs and of 
anticipating them has been tackled by Richterich, that of definir • (he confcnt 
of a common core and threshold level of language performance a prerequisite 
for the leanimg of specialised language by Wilkins and van Ek^ 

In chapter 8 Mr James describes the aims and comments on the results 
of several recent sur\'eys designed to estimate tht language needs of adults. 
rhe.<ie have concentrated on what are primarily social dimensions the 
occupadonal needs of particular groups, the relative importance to them o^ 
different languages and difT< rent modes of using them — and .some have 
assessed in social teni;s the levels of perfonnance r«juired. 

However, such surveys do not directly tackle the linguistic problem of 
deciding exactly those items it is appropriate to teach or learn for particular 
vocational purposes, which is what the teacher is concerned with. So far this 
questicn has mostly been dealt with pragmatically, and it would he rash to try 
to exlract i>ny t>'polog>' from the evidence of course construction and its 
as.sociated research which is presented here. But it does seem that we may be 
moving towards more secure theoretical ijases. In 19G8 it could Im? said : 

'For language teaching, linguistic studies are often most valuable when 
linked to a rather specific requirement. Many tudies are being conduct'^d 

' Sec Systems development in adult language learning: a F.uropean unit/credit lyittm 
for modern language learning by adults. Council for Cuhural C<M>peraUon, CouncU of 
Europe, Strasbourg, 1973 
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to assKHt in tnc planning of a course at a particular institution, sometimes 
in response to a particular outside demand. The danger here is of 
excessive fragmentation and duplication; this has happened in the past, 
and it reinforces the need for disseminating results and coordinating 
research . . / * 

Whether the dangers of fragmentation remain so acute is debatable, but 
certainly the need for shared infonnation and co-ordinated research continues. 

Confusion has often arisen from the assumption vhat a special purpose 
implies a corresponding 'special' and limited language. It may do, but the pur- 
pose has to be very closely defined before we can find out for sure. Again, how 
much we can generalise about purposes across languages or about languages 
across purposes is a complex question. How much does the design and content 
of a course in French for engineers tell us about v:onstructing a couree 
in Russian for engineers? Or how much does a course in Gennan for chemists 
trll us about making a course in Gennan for social scientists? The terms we use 
re(iuire as much precision as the aims we seek. •How specialised can you make 
your pr.rposc?* may, however, be a good question for a language teacher to face 
from time to time. On his reply may depend the effectiveness of his teaching. 



* Halliday, op. cii p. 28 
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2 M A L Sculthorp 


Intensive courses: towards a 


strategy for 


teaching 



The reorganisation of Europe in the early 1960s, involving as it did the 
participation of different language communities on the political and economic 
planes, brought with it the realisation that in no country was the ability to use 
foreign languages satisfactory for the new purposes. Usually, language teaching 
was offered to an intellectual minority, syllabuses were academic, and oral 
expression was neglected. 

In this country, between 1962 and 1964, the demand for short courses 
was high and the expectations of the enquirers equally so, for Britain's first 
attempt to enter the European Economic Community caused a panic among 
firms and organisations experiencing an absolute need for staffs to use the 
language of the European country intc which they had ventured — where they 
had, for example, won a civil engineerin'r contract, set up a board mill, or gone 
selling pedigree cattle. In increasing numbers men whose jobs made foreign 
language demands on th^m were naturally turning for help to those who had 
been the regular providers of after-school education, the organisers of evening 
classes, and education and training officers in industry were referring the 
foreigTi language needs of their firms to local centres of further education, who 
were for the most part unprepared for this different type of demand. Resource, 
fulness found ad hoc answers, but it was evident that the problem needed to be 
researched. 

In the normal educational development of a person, foreign language 
courses are usually followed over a very consideraljle stretch of time, probably 
many years, with well-spaced periods of learning and consolidation, until, unless 
the course is cut short, the gradual build-up of knowledge and skill eventuallv 
includes the totality of features of the language with which the nati/e 
^eaVer is familiar. There is no ssnse of urgency in this educational process. 
There needed to be developed, in contrast to the traditional pattern of learning, 
the foreign language course that is applied as first-aid in an emergency, where 
the severe constraints imposed by a crisis situation usually mean that in a 
miniinum period of time a maximuni effort has to be exerted — and success- 
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fully. VVc who were then working together at Ealing Technical College were 
trying tp iniplrinent ihi* reconnnendalions of the various povcrnniental and 
national roiiunitlees tliat had reported on foreign langtiagc needs, and, with 
rhe aid of a grant from the Nuffield Foundation, liad undei.aken the produc- 
tion of courses geared to a range of adult learners, lo this extent prepared, we 
entered a busy period of promotion of intensive langviage courses for adults with 
well-defined needs and we gained valualile experience in those years from 
agreeing to put on high'y condensed fiill-tiuie courses ranging from three weeks* 
to three montljs' duratit>n and evolving course patterns in miniature that were 
capable of refinement and *'xpansioii as time pennitted. When urgency enters 
into the situation, then the concept of intrnsivvness the telescoping of the 
time-scale of learning, the distillation of the items to he learned, and the tcn^- 
ing-up of the language elForl - - is accepted for the benefit it can liring. 

Souie of the educational factors that had assun^ed prominence by 1960 
promised special a'^.^istance in tlie ta*^k of teaching languages to adults. The 
psychology of learning emphasised the role of uiotivation, and focused attention 
on the learner's wish and ability to teach hiniself ?f far as possible. The 
behaviourist theory was accepted largely because n-any teachers expect to tise 
constant training to achieve learning and ibis was a theor>' easy to put into 
practice with the means already to hand. 'Hie supremacy of speech over written 
communication in present-day life w;vs a phenomenon that influenced the 
general aims of lani^ tc teaching to adults, and a psychologically favoured 
vehicle for conveyini^ ttii aning witlu^ut the obstnicting IntiMinediarT* of trans- 
lation was that of visual representation. It so happened also thai educational 
technoiog\- had developed rapidly, and fihustrip- and cine-projectors, teaching 
machines, tape recorders and language laboratories were soon in common use 
in the colleges. The>e aid^ not only by-passed translation, but were apt for 
presenting the fashionable forms of audio-visual and audio-lingual materials and 
furtliennore could to snnie extent l)e used as leaching machines for self-instruC" 
tion. New transatlantic lingtiistic theories were circulating and, although only 
half-digesttd ?»y the untrained at the time, at least they caused teachers and 
course writers to look again at the j^rescntalion of grannnar and at the selection 
and sc(juenc ing of leaching points in language courses. 

In France, sponsored bv UNESCO, the CKEDIF resrarche«s had 
pioneered the study of spoken French and had produced Lc fran^ais forr*a^ 
mantel (I' rt 2^ dtiires), invaluablr^ frei|aency lists, both lexical and ^vn- 
tactical, for the gentMal language. 'Fhis work was followed by ihr compilation, 
primarily from written uwts taken from various branches of sciciue, of a general 
vocabulary of scientific orienUitiou f\*GOS) capable of beu»g introduced by the 
teacher in parallel with the general i cnguage course, as appropriate for learners 
with specialised interests. The lintjuistic analysis of spnk<*n French .served as a 
basis for the audio-visual course for .idulis, I'o/a li imajjfi de lrunci\ designed 
to be taughi intensive ly over a ten-week period in order to et|uip an 
adult beginner with the ability to live\ pursue research or take up a post in a 
French-speaking euvironnuMit 'Fhe meiluHl, called slructuro-i»Iol)al, demanded 
at each stage ilie extrapolation of langaiage and contrasted with the audio- 
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liii|;ua( course-. fic'inj» wrucn in ihi* United States which pennitlecl English 
transtatioti tn he printed as a support to learners and relied very heavily on 
»ubsti!utii^n drills rather than on a free exploitation of language. An analysis 
otf spoken (•eniian^ ui;der^ahen by Alan J. Pfeffcr, was published too late for 
tf)c infonuation of teachen^ undertaking the first wave of intensive course in 
G^nnati for adults. 

Thisp then, wat the haickjijround support that was available to language 
learh^rrs faced with the particular Jeinands for short c urscs, the means at their 
Jis|K)S{il fur planniin; and iinptenienting the courses. T\\q technical aids held 
mil great promise for men to work at their own pace, in tlieir own time, but 
few courses had tM*en produced in the right fonn for use with the equipment, 
%nd fewer still were at the levels rec|uircd or concerned with the intemts of 
particular learners. Ivxpf^rimentation was the only answer to filling the lacunae. 

C!nur^ planning starts with objectives. V'mm askitig for the intensive 
courses invariably escpre.nsed their needs in very general terms^ so that the 
cnur^e providers themselves had to nmve to closer specifications. Since the aim 
of teaching/ learning is to modify }ieliaviouri it is of vital importance to spell 
out the lieliaviour and to match die language to it» concentrating on what is 
reuutred of the learner in his present occupation and on the list of additional 
ta^KS that he would be enquired to perfonn through the medium of the foreign 
language. At the outset we encounter a t>asic difficulty. How many linguists, 
researchers or trachers are familiar with other men*s Yet any attempt 
to find and apply a linguistic basis for adults needing a foreign language for 
profmional purposes nmst be realistically rooted. I'he fact^^fmding itself has 
appeal for exuavert researchers. Fhe CREDIF workers had employed tape 
recorders for recording specimens of oral conununication in a variety of general 
situations; the Ealing workers used the same techniques in particular situations. 
Before they wrote the general adult courses in Gennan and Spanish, they made 
four* to five*week visits to Germany anu Spain following a well-prepared plan 
for collecting samples of recorded sfwech m selected environments. Langtiage 
fieldwori'. hecanie* a regular feature of the preparation of courses : specimen 
lessons in a V()caiional school in Switzerland and samples of shop*floor instnic- 
tion in the factory had to be collected for engineering students learning Gennan 
in order to take up a four»year apprenticeship in SwitJjerland ; the range of 

t>robleins encountered at airports needed to he fed into courses for passenger* 
landling staff in a range of European languages, including Portuguese and 
Greek; the way in which the processes are talked alioui in a tobacco factory in 
England had to be investigated in order to teach Englisli to be used on the job 
to tlie company's European managers. 

This spadework has several useful effects : die course writen and the 
teachers have the evidence they need, there is a resultant soundness of 
language register and lexical content in the course, and the learner sees and 
appreciates the relevance to himself of what he is mastering. This is not to say 
that autl.jntic tape recordings can necessarily be used in their raw state. Course 
writers and teachers are aware that the foreign learner nmst have a far greater 
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of the student's activities inusi reflect this. Comprehension must proceed from 
a form of language simplified by the native speaker out of consideration for 
the foreign listener to the fonn of language used among native speakers that the 
listener is likely to hear in his own circumstances. His own utterances arc going 
to he limited hut must always be appropriate, economy and flexibility being the 
criteria for the language items taught for active use. 

The adult learner on an intensive language course is hiqhly conscious of 
himself and of his purpose. The teacher's role is to enable him to learn 
effectively in order to achieve his purpose. The teaching proi;ranune is thus 
temner^ofiented, and one must use economically what the adult learner brings 
to the task. His level of general intelligence and aptitude for languages must 
affec t his achievement, hut his degree of motivation, his application, and his 
flexibility in the face of learning methods will be even more important in the 
short coui*se. He may or may not bring with him experience of learning a 
foreign language; the important thing is that hocause there is an element 
of urgency in intensive courvs, and because we simply do not yet know com- 
pletel> how new language learning takes place in very mature learners, one 
nmst take the learners into one's confidence, explaining the nature of the course 
and its conduct, drawing attention to th*' considerable dilFerences between the 
written and sp^>ken fonns of language and the reason for the teaching methods 
adopted and the learning technic|ues rcTonuuended. Tlie usefulness of the 
technical aids hiis to be made clear, and the simplicity of operation demons- 
trated, NO ihiit new technifpies meet with no prejudice. But one nuist ultimately 
respect any habits of learning that lead lo success, since for any learning task 
a range of techniques may achieve (he aim. Rote*leaming is not to l;e despised, 
print as a supnon (o (ape recording may help, misleading though it can also 
be, and if the learner has been nuide aware (hat translating is anathema to the 
teacher he will only try to conceal the fact that he is often mentally resorting 
to it. When private mrdiods are ased and are failing (o come off or are hinder- 
ing the pace of his progress (he learner will he more susceptible to advice. Test- 
ing provides the feed-hack (hat can modify the materials and the methods, and 
fret|uent testing is all the more necessary in the short in(ensive ct^'inse if the 
concerUration of effort and the rapid pace are not to be wasted, and good learn- 
ing habits are reinforced by .success in the interim tests. 

Another aspect of what the adult learner brings wi(h him is more 
personal, for he may bring anxieties that prevent him from gaining full 
advantage from the intensive course. If he coim^ wi(h the drawback of a hear- 
ing or speech defect, he is hampered hut has already learnt to cope with it in 
normal conditions and will be appreciative of the extra care the teacher takes 
to provide clari(y and (he right sound level in live or recorded speech-utterances 
and patience in listening (o his own oral corUributions. Many aduhs too have 
poor powers of reten(ion bu( usually have the tenacity to put in extra time 
working at repeti(ive over-learnii^g in order to cotnpensa(e, and they are helped 
\i tapes and machitu^ are made available for ex(ra individual practice. In a 
irroup. particularly from one organisation, (here may be initial tensions over 
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status or social standing, although the happy conduct of an intensive course 
usually dispels them. A small group with a common interest in learning can 
generate a dynamism that aids the process and its cohesion as a team is an 
added benefit to the firm. Because the intensive learning of a language in adult 
life imposen a great strain, it can help to remove the men from the distractions 
of family life and from the exigencies and problems of the job. If the course 
meml)ers are living away from home more time is available for study and the 
social element that desirably accompanies the language course then assumes 
more significance and members can" be properly introduced to foreign social 
usage through the social participation of native speakers. 

At its conclusion, the short intensive course seldom lends itself to testing 
by external examinations and it is unfortunately rarely possible to apply the 
relevant test, that is, to observe the man in action in a normal situation. The 
substitute someiimes suggested, role-playing, is seldom satisfactory since it is a 
selfconscious exercise and usually bears little resemblance to the reality of his 
job that only the man knows, llie running assessment of linguistic ability that 
has been made as the result of regular testing and daily observation is probably 
all that can be conveniently used to evaluate ihe success of the learner. In my 
experience, the organisation whose practical problems have led to the provision 
of a bespoke intensive course will not be interested in formal examination but 
will be very appreciative if a profile is provided of the capabilities of the 
learners at the end of the course. Advice should be given concerning further 
language training, for It should be made plain that the language learning 
process must be a continuing one. In turn, the course organisers need advice : 
a structured questionnaire completed by the course members, with free com- 
ment also invited, is a convenient way to get it. 

It has been expedient to refer here to an experience which can be seen 
in perspective. The pattern of courses alludrd to evolved during a long series 
of full-time intensive courses commissioned by dustry between 1962 and 
1964. They have been described as ad hoc, they served an immediate purpose 
only. Ten years have passed, Britain is part of the European Economic Com- 
munity and European languages are even more necessary to the country now. 
There is an upsurge of demand for English as a foreign language, and many 
men hclding stnior positions in the countries of mainland Europe find it 
necessary to come to this coimtry in order to improve or perfect their English. 
Tlic demand has stimulated the production of special course materials for 
particular categories of users, and there is no doubting the success of the best 
of these enterprises. But this demand is in no way matched by a similar demand 
in this coimtry by Englishmen for intensive courses in foreign languages, and 
it is ver>' douhlful that they are seeking such courses in the European coimtries 
where the languages are spoken. Instead there are indications that English civil 
.servants and businessmen are not fully persuaded that the acquisition of foreign 
languagi*s is a serious enough concern to warrant a sacrifice of time, money 
and effort. It is tnie that many non-intensive courses are flourishing, and there 
have been interesting developments in the manner of presentation of work to 
adult learners. In particular, the convenience of the individual learner has high 
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priority rightly. Places in Tahguage laboratories can be booked, self- 
administering programmes made available. Appointments can be made at 
intervals for private sessions with a personal tutor. These are attractive 
measures and a very groat improvement on the stereotyped timetabling of the 
past. Yet the increments of learning can easily be wasted in a drawn-out 
learning campaign in all but the very advanced stages, and those who advise 
serious enquirers from the put)lic and private sectors should spend time explain- 
ing to them how language knowledge builds up. 

Finally, although this paper has mainly been concerned with the 
language training of non-linguists, the training of professional linguists is at 
least ecjually urgent. In particular, trained translators are wanted for the 
translation of all official papers of the Community, a high proportion of which 
work is technical in one sense or another. Our national language-education 
system is not yet meeting the needs of the 70s, and th^ answer is not more 
improvisation. Tlie business of forecasting national needs has no very good 
i-ecord for reliability and in any case national and international needs for cer- 
tain languages can change rapidly, for, say, political reasons, or maybe as a 
result of instrumental observations from outer space. The sudden demand for 
the crash course will no doubt still mean planning at short notice. But 
infonnation recently obtained through extensive surveys could well point to tlie 
need to establish a few centres that would huM up cadres of linguists for, say, 
Arabic or Chinese or Japanese, make systematic provision of language training 
for Europe-based specialists such as accountants, economists, lawyers, engineers, 
scientists, and professionally train or re-lrain translators and interpreters. These 
courses could constitute a new and more effective category of sustained inten- 
sive courses that would give a reality to the idea of a continuing educative pro- 
cess as the individual progresses through his career. 
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Problems of organisation 



The information and comments which follow are based on my 
experience with the following courses> all of which have been ab initio. 

(a) Russian for teachers. One academic year. Full-time. 

(b) Russian for reservists in the anned forces. Fortnig'ht residential 

(c) French /Gennan for businessmen. Five days. Full-time. 

(d) Various languages as an element in full«time courses in definable 
specialist fields with professional implications (e.g. DA Librarianship, 
Post-graduate Diploma in Art History, etc.). 

It must be stressed that these courses have taken place in a variety of institu- 
tions and organisations with which I have been from time to time involved. 
Descriptions and comments which follow are strictly personal and do no^ 
necessarily represent the views of the institutions or organisations concerned. 

Time required 

The Russian courses for teachers were full-time for one academic year 
(33-40 weeks). This is generous and untypical. An acute shortage of time and 
the way it is distributed are the major common problems in organising foreign 
language courses for special purposes. The very concept *for special purposes' 
implies that foreign language study is a subsidiary contribution to another, 
main, interest and there will usually be pressure to achieve the required level 
of linguistic competence in the minimum of time (and often with the minimum 
of effort — but that is another problem). The shortage of time may reflect itself 
in a restricted period and a sense of urgency ( *we fly out to Stockholm a week 
on Tuesday'; *the teachers will be released for one academic year only'; *the 
reservists' annual camp is fifteen days'), or a restricted allocation of time over 
the period of a longer course (2 hours per week on the BA course in Librarian* 
ship). 

The pedagogic problems of intensive language teaching are not the 
concern of this paper. But however modern, imaginative and effective the 
classroom activities may be, they need to be supported by an unusually efficient 
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but enlightened administration to ensure that wastage of time is kept to a 
inininmm. An hour or two ^5% o( a 40-hour courscj can easily evaporate in 
searching for a rconi, a car parking space or lunch. Academic staff do 
not always find it easy or agreeable to spend time making the detailed and 
precise administrative oreparations which will obviate delays and misunder« 
standings. 

The greater the control which the course organisers can exercise over 
the students' activities (Uirip,g the period of the course, the more effective the 
tuition is likely to l)e. On the ihort courses for army reservists with which I 
have been concerned, the students were wholly encapsulated. Lven when for- 
mally *ofr duty' they were living-in with their colleagues and teachers and a 
high degree of saturation was achieved. Although this is a useful principle 
which is sometimes applied in industr>', it presents difficulties for the normal 
college. When a residential course is impracticable, the next best wa) of fully 
exploiting a few-day period seems to be the sort of partial encapsulation which 
we used on our short five-day businessman's course. Students spent ten hours 
a day in the instructional area and morning coffee, lunch, afternoon tea and 
a free bar were provide'd to ensure that ihey had no excuse for leaving during 
that period. This made a considerable impact but the strain was great on 
students and teachers alike and it could not have been maintained for long. 
Conventionally organised courses with periodic release for ineals and refresh- 
ments plus daily travel problen)s do not have the same *punch'. 

It is becoming increasingly conunon for a business firm or other 
organisation to contact a college with a re(|uest for a special short course to be 
provided almost immediately. A typical exaniple was the request we received 
for an ab initio course in Russian of five half-days to be given the following 
week to a team of eight businessmen due to visit the USSR the week after that. 
Some colleges have certainly found it possible to offer this sort of service and 
it would be interesting to have details of how they have overcome the problem 
of having course materials, teaching staff and acconiniodalion free and avail- 
able on request within the constraints of the public authority system. 

Sometimes the student, in addition to being limited in the amount of 
time available for language study, is only able to attend for tuition irregularly. 
Expensive private tuition agencies can make the necessary individual arrange- 
ments without undue difficulty, but one also hears of local authority colleges 
which operate an individual 'booking' .system for tuition as well as language 
laboratory practice. Once again, it would be interesting to learn how these ad 
hoc arrangements can be absorbed into a college's teaching programme without 
a good deal of wastage of resources while they arc standing by or with- 
out severely restricting the client's right of access. 

The problems of organising the limited language contribution to a full- 
time course are a little different. It seems that the language teacher, anxious 
to retain and develop his part in the course and therefore not to give offence, 
all too often has to accept without (juestion, not only the restricted number of 
hour& allocated, but also their place in the timetable, such as 9-11 on Mondays, 
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4-5 on Thursdays and Fridays; there is a range ot unpopular timings which can 
Ihnit the effectiveness of the language tuition offered. 

One vran only hop*? thai the s ?ry evident growth in the deircnd for 
languages amongst specialists in other fields will mean an enhanced respect for 
language tuition ana a willingness to give-it a higher priority in the allocation 
of time. 



Aims and targets 

The need to develop '^ery efKcient teaching methods so as to exploit to 
the full the limited time avaihble will not be ilii^puted. Biu the publicity giv:n 
tc the allegedly cffortlesi: effectiveness oi modern teaching methods has in somr 
part been responsible for the f*Jttiiig of unrealistic i:hm and targets. 

All too often a potential client or siudent makes his initial request for 
language tuition on the basis cf a total misconception of what constitutes 
•modern' language teaching ^nd what U can ;ealistically be expected to achieve 
in a limited time. We have been asked on more than one occaiiion for a ten- 
week course of two or three hours per week in French or German at the end 
of which the student is expected to be *fluent' and to have a ^thorough know- 
ledge of business and commercial usage*. When we try to point out that this 
aim is too ambitious, we get the reply *but I thought you had one of these 
language laboratories'. The interest in foreign language learning is growing and 
spreading, and the results ubich are achieved are often remarkable, but 
expectations arc sometimes unreasonable, which can lead :o serious disappoint- 
ment. 

Even with the comparatively long full-time Russian language courses for 
teachers, I do not believe the results achieved always matched the aims 
as originally stated. The levels reached by several students were truly remark- 
able. But *'iere were also some who •passed* the course without being able to 
read Pravo i or arrange a day's sight-seeing itinerary in Moscow reliably. 

We really n.ed to ensure by careful public relations that a potential 
client has a realistic understanding of what can and cannot be achieved in a 
limited period of time, before he starts to learn. A big step forward would be 
some generally acceptable standardisation of terminology in which to express 
and define the 3evels we hope to achieve. Terms like *a basic (or ^thorough*) 
working knowledge' and *a reading knowledge' and ^a high standard of oral 
fluency* are not very helpful unless ihey represent levels of attainment which 
have been nmch more closely defined and which are generally known and 
understood. Perhaps we should think of terms such as 'an active vocabulary of 
x words'. 




Assessment and testing 

The students themselves (or their sponsors) often expect their course to 
prepare them for a recognised ciualification (e.g. London Chamber of Com- 
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mm •* or Institute of Lir<?uists examinations), or at least to receive some fomi 
of certification from the College or Department. Whaievcr methods wc may 
lise to test progress, it seems we have to choose l>etween ^passing* aii students 
and issMinR value! *ss certificates, and declaring soii?e of our clients to l)e failvres. 
Both .ilternatives pose delicate problems. Tliese were particularly keenly felt on 
the Russian language c.nirses for teachers. As the •students* were hv profes^^ion 
teachers of foreign languages, the h ilure to succeed 5n a new langr»age, even 
undi*r the most favourable conditions, was a hun)iliation and could have had 
serious personal con'»e(|uences. 

But even in the more usual situation where the student who is learning 
a foreign language for a •special purpose' is almost by definition a non-linguist, 
often such a student has great ability and motivation. His achievements when 
he tackles the problem of acquiring a new foreign lahgtiage are sojiie- 
tinies spectacular. But how does one deal with the student who, at the outset 
or after a few lessons, is clearly doomed to failure? A middle-aged managing 
director who has committed himself to a language course heavily in tenns of 
cash and valuable tin)e arrives faithfully every morning in his chauffeur-driven 
car in confident anticipation of a pcntecostal experience. How does one break 
it to him that he is wasting his time? Hov/ does ore justify denying a student 
his degree in librarianship because he has failed to master basic Italian? 
Naturally, as teachers of foreign languages, we rejoice as the importance of 
foreign language learning becomes ever more generally acknowledged. But if a 
knowledge of one or more foreign languages becomes a generally accepted 
prerequisite for success in an ever wider range of careers, we must appreciate 
the responsibilities which face us. 



T eaching aids and materials 

The problem of finding course material can be a very difficult one. The 
range of specialisms for which we are expected to provide bespoke language 
teaching is widening, but so is the sophistication of language teaching itself 
and the degree of research, preparation and progran)!ning which has to precede 
the actual tuition. The Russian language courses for teachers were near-ideal 
in this respect because the carefully researched and expensively product^ school 
courses were in iheniselves immediately relevant to the teacher's professional 
needs, The expertise and experience of modern language teaching has also 
been applied to the needs Dt the general businessman because the potential 
clients ire known to be wealthy and the market profitable. But we are now 
being asked to provide modern effective language tuition to meet a wide range 
of new specialist needs (e.g. for technologists, librarians, art historians, 
surveyors, nuisicians, fashion designers, to name but a few). Foreign language 
teachers are having to acquaint themselves with the specialisms of their clients 
and students before planning courses for them. 11ns is time-consuming and 
courses are often called for at short notice. It seems desirable to establish well- 
publicised charmels throtigh which foreign langiiage teachers, faced with the 
problem of preparing courses for particular specialisms, can contact and liaise 
w ith others already working in similar fields. 
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The pursuit of quota ••-^wi.t. 

Lastly, llwse of \\$ who work in Polytechnics and pther institutions will 
lie aware of the growing pressure to avoid bein^ profligate with our resources. 
It is clear that it will become increasingly diliicult for Us to offer language 
courses to small special groups. In addition to persuading our clients to be 
realistic in the levels which they expect to achieve, we are now finding ourselves 
telling the organisers of a course in furveying, for instance, that if there is an 
intake of 20 to 24 students, this can justify not more than two language options 
— and not the five or six originally asked for. 

At the City of Birmingham Polytechnic we are looking carefully at the 
possibility of offering 'multi-purpose* classes which will serve a number of 
courses. Although this may be regarded as little short of a contradiction in 
terms when we are tliinking of languages for special purposes^ we do have the 
advantage of unusual >i/e and the apparent need for a similar provision of 
language tuition with a bushiess orientation on a very large number of courses. 
In some cases this will form an integral part of the studcni*s course, in other 
cases it may be an 'optional extra*. Qnile apart iTom the pedagogic problems 
which will be apparent to all, we are wondering how wc are going to ensure 
credit in Delaney terms for students who come to us from other Departments 
and take our optional extra. 
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J L M Trim 



A unit/credit scheme for adult language 
learning 



This paper refers to a project established by the Council of Europe, under the dincetion 
of J, L. M. Trim. Further details have been published in Syslems devehpment in adult 
lanauQgt Uatning, Council for Cultural Cooperation, Council of Europe, Strasbourg, 



In Geplembcr 1971, a group of experts was convened to investigate the 
feasibility of a European unit /credit scheme for adult language learning, vith 
the aim of placing at the disposal of adult language learners a multi-faceted 
learning system adapted lo their individual needs and objectives, and suitable 
for use within a framework of permanent and recurrent education. 

At its first meeting, the group considered the report and recom- 
mendations of the symposium on niodern languages in adult education held at 
Riischlikon, Switzerland, in May 1971, and agreed to concern itself v/ith the 
following taiks : 

•(a) to break down the global concept of language into units and sub* 
units based on an analysis of particular groups of adult learners, in 
terms of the communication situations in which they are character- 
istically involved. This analysis should lead to a precise articulation 
of the notion of "common core" with specialist extensions at different 
proficiency levels; 

(b) to set up on the basis of this analysis an operational specification for 
learn mg objectives; 

(c) to formulate, in consultation with the Steering Group on Educational 
Technology, a system defining the structure of a multi-media learn- 
ing system to achieve these objectives in terms of the unit/credit 
concepts.* 

In its first year of existence, the group addressed itself to three problem 
areas : the first was the development of a model for the analysis of adult 
language needs; the second was the investigation of the notional and functional 
categories which, being important to all language learners, might determine 
the gramm?,r and vocabulary of the 'couunon core\ the common objective of 
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all languafte learners, as distinct from the uses of languages for the purposes of 
partteilar specialisms; the third area was the specification of an initial common 
ranfi:uage«lraming target, known as the threshold level', attainable by the 
majority of learners after a comparatively short period of study and below 
%\*hirh no general proficiency levels may usefully be distinguished, Preiimmary 
ftUidies on these problems were conunissioned from Ren6 Richtcrich, D. A. 
Wilkim and J. A. van Ek. 

A project was lonnally established in January 1973. During the first 
half of that year its work was devoted to the development of a model for the 
operational specification of language learning objectives, based on the analysis 
of lunguage-using situations and taking into account situational, functional, 
nodonal, lexical and grammatical categories derived from the earlier work, and 
integrating them, together with categories defining language behaviours in 
tenns of the reception and production of language emlKxIied in any one of a 
set of possible media, into ^ meaningfully structured model. 

Tlie mod?l makes it possible, in principle, to move systematically from 
the analysis of situations to a specification (selection and ordering) of the 
vocabulary required for the control of those situations. As stich, it already 
provides a useful tool for course constnictors, bearing in mind that many other 
pedagogical factors, such as the learner's mother tongue, previous educational 
experience, etc., u^ust also be taken into account. 

The model n)ay l>e liriefly sunuiiarised as follows : the overall objective 
of language learning is to l)ecome a memlicr, to a greater or lesser extent, of a 
foreiun language comnumily. As members of a language community we 
participate in a series of language events (E), the number of which is indefinitely 
large. Indrt^d, most such events are uni(|ue. Even if we go shopping, or to eat 
in a restaurant, we do not do or say exactly the same things on each single 
occasion. Underlying (a class of) particular occurrences, however, we may 
recognise a Vonununicalivc situation* (S), an abstract construct which describes 
the general form of a whole class of related e\eni5. A conununicative situation 
(such as taking serving a restaurant meal, Iniying/selling in i\ shop, visiting/ 
receiving a visit from private guests, etc.) involves a chain of interactions per- 
fonned l>y mean^ of a combination of practical actions, gestures and utterances, 
dependent on the nature of the situation and the interaction. Each individual 
interaction moves ilie situation along a path which allows some freedom to the 
participants but is steered overall by the sociological properties of the situation 
and the roles assumed by the participants. Thus conmumication is initiated and 
terminated, relations defined, infonnation re(|uested, given and received, orders 
given and taken, disagret inents expressed and resolved, undertakings given and 
accepted, (juerit^s raised and answered, etc. Iliese language functions (F), 
dictated by the structural properties of the situation, in part determine the 
granunatical structures (C;) to be used, as well as the concepts to be expressed 
(C) and tf)e beliavioural mode (M) (whether speech or writmg in one form or 
another is employed, who speaks and who listens, etc.). The conceptual content 
also influences the choice of graimnatical structures as well as the choice of 
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vocabulary (L). The latter is also of course partly detennincd by the concrete 
objects and actions occurring in the situation, as is the behavioural mode. 

The relations discussed above tnay be represented diagrammatically as 
follows ; 



E 

i 




Kijfi E o language events 

S => language ittuational categories 

P « language functional categories 

C =3 conceptual and notional categories 

L « lexical categories 

C » grammatical categories 

M behaviour modes 

D « partial ordering of objecti>'es (delta diagram) 

Naturally, it is possible to meet the linguistic demands of a situation at 
various levels of adequacy. A minimiiui vocabulary of words and set phrases 
and a rudimentary grammar will suffice to carry one through a straightforward, 
essentially practical, situation (e.g. supermarket shopping), whereas to make or 
deal with complaints, S(^k or give advice on the less obvious aspects of quality, 
to negotiate price reductions, or to exchange local gossip while waiting to be 
served, rrquires much more. In general terms, we could say that the more 
knowledge of a language and skill in its use we acf|uire through study and 
experience, the better e(|uipped we are to deal with all the possible complexities 
of a situation. 'I his truisui is however too vague to be of use to course planners, 
who are concerned with making the most of the limited resources which adult 
learners (or for that matter all learners) have at their disposal, and who are 
therefore obliged to establish prioritit^ among learning objectives. 

The most rational basis for the establislmient of priorities is surely that 
of cost-cfTectiveness. The aim of situational analysis is to provide a theoretical 
model for applying cost-effectiveness criteria to the selection and ordering of 
learning objectives. Effectiveness is here dependent upon couununicative value 
and produciivity. The communicative value of a linguistic item depends on its 
importance for the performance of a language function and the importance 
(i.e. the seriousness of the consequence of failure) of tluit function in controlling 
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a situation, while productivity depends on the transferability (and utilityl of 
the iiein and its associated functions to other situations. •Cost' as used here 
depends on the investment of resources (especially of learner effort) required 
to bring al)Out the learning of the item concerned. 

Whether it will prove possible to quantify cost-effectiveness values in 
this field remains to be seen. The application of the principle requires course 
planners : 

(a) to select from the situations in which a learner could find himself 
tliose most relevant to his needs, whether social, vocational, or 
mdividual; 

(b) to select from the interactions which could occur in thae situations 
.those whose successful completion is most essential to *.he achieve- 
ment of the goal of the situation; 

(c) to select from the functions whose performance can fulfil tht^ require- 
ments of interactions those of the widest tjeneral usefulness; 

(d) to select from the notions appropriate to the concrete objects and 
actions and to the interactional functions in a situation those which 
are most generally applicable and most nearly indispensable; 

(e) to select from the grammatical structures capable of expressing the 
notions and functions chosen those which are most economical of 
learning effort in view of the learner's prior knowledge, whilst being 
capable of entering into the expression of the widest range of aolions 
and functions; 

(0 to selfct from tho lexicon (words and idiomatic phrases) available 
for the expression of the notions and concrete situational features 
chosen those which have the widest application to different situations- 

If these decisions are correctly taken, the result will be to order the situationJ* 
and materials in such a way as to enable the leanier to achieve the most rapid 
pmgress, both in meeting the most necessary requirements of the situations of 
greatest importance to him and in acquiring a general ability to communicate 
in a wide i ^ngc of situations. 

This framework of criteria for deciding between alternatives should be 
of assistance to planners in avoiding outright errors and imbalances. Needless 
to say, to make the decisions is often very difficult in view of the multifarious 
nature of learners, situations and needs, as well as the conflicts which must arise 
between criteria. 

The clusters of situations characteristic of the social life of different 
classes of learners vary widely, and may be arranged in different orders of 
priority. While it is possible and desirable for different clustei-s and priorities 
to be estalilished for different classes of learners, it will not be possible in prac- 
tical tenns to meet the strict conditions given above for each individual learner 
until the technolog>' of individualised instruction is much more advanced. 

There are also certain dangers in attempting to match teaching too 
closely to the present social role of a learner. Apart from the unacccptabiUty 
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of SO narroiv a virw of ihc nmls of ilio iiulividii«it, micIi litiiifcd instruction 
would fail lO rfiuip liiin to fare tlie continuous chaiij^r in ihr conditions of life 
and work charactf>ristic of our ajje ~ and from wliich the arituinrnt on which 
our work is hmvil proceeds. Fiirthcriuore, motivation for study is rarely con- 
iUwi to a desire to perform presrni tasks more eflicientlv, Init Itas future career 
pro^^pecis ill mind. A young v%aiirr, for instance, probably studies with an eye 
to becoming a hotel manager and looks to his studies mainly to provide the 
knowledge and skill necessary for the performance of that job, which he cannot 
acf|uire from daily nractice aitd observaiion. Beyond this directly vocational 
instruction however, his study should be drsigiird u> e(|uip him to respond more 
freely antl adefpiately to the demands of situations not directly envisaged in 
his career plans. 

Fortunately the diletnnm posed is more apparent than real. If courses are 

constructed in accordance with the principles set cMit in die diagram aliovc, 
a high proportion of the language nerpitred in order to deal with one situation 
will be available (\\o doubi willi ^nnie reduction in ade(|uacy) for the iiuer^ 
acitons that are mjuired lo deal with ii»any fMhers. Indeed, intelligent course 
planning must incorporate ilie principle and (uartice of Mich transfer, the 
possibility of which is inherent in the nature of language itself. 

Hie aim of introtluctory situaiion*based courses is thus noi confined to 
enabling the leahter to participate with a certain effectiveness in die situations 
eKplicidy handled, bui aiiiH to nigender in him an organised lingtiistic coin- 
peience which he can bring to bear wiih a certain proficiency upon whatever 
situations he encounters, 'fliis coinpeieiice will always be Wmvtl f\n a greater or 
lc»sser eKteiii) by the particular learning sequence followed. Learner-dependent 
and leariwMMiideprndpni factors lead us to establish orders of precedence w ithin 
courses which will differ from one group of learners to another, in view of their 
difFerent priorities and backgrouncU. Clearly, in dealing with a situation 
intrrnluced towards the beginning of the course a learner cannot dispose of the 
same language resources a* when it is introduced tfuvards the end of the course. 

However, the gmeral prolicinu y Spun off in thr course of situational 
learning will tend to rooviru't- in clijfcrrm |earner<( ronj^li analogy might be 
drawn w itb tlie way in which cromvord-puzyle solver* converge on tfie solution 
from diffeinit diret tiono. A* ibis proficiency develops, it 'fieds back' upon the 
ability of ilir Irarner lo deal more ade(|uatcly with situation<i already generally 
baiulfed. I hrre is thus no nece«ary contradiction between situation*based 
learning programmes and Keneralited learning objectives. In fact, most con* 
temporary languai^'e couriic* contain eleineniA of both. *Mir task of a rational 
learning system is to consider both and lo bring them into proper relation. 

\Ve are now in a position lo specify in princ Sir the chaiacteriniics and 
objeciives of a unit credit lan^uaKC leartiini,' n^teiii, based on the fystematic 
application of the principKj developed above within the limits iin|>o»ed by 
practicality* 

For each language, a range of proficiency levels is to Ije established speci- 
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fyiiiK within ciTtain liinii.s the htigiiistic knowledge and skills to he commanded 
liy «i learner Tlie nuin>)er of levels to he sei up is largely a mailer of practical 
conveniet*ce. Some eKamining InHlies (e.g. Trinity College, London, in respect 
of its e)(aminations in spoken English) reeognise as many as ten levels, others m 
few as two or three. A Imlancc has to Ih* struck i>etween the ret|utrcincnts of 
reliahihty and adminisirative feasihiliiy, which tend to keep the numher tow, 
and those of infonnativeness and motivation^ which tend to increase the nutnlier. 
A good deal of discnr.sinn and negotiaiion will no donht he necessary hefore a 
diHMsion on the numher and designation of Irvrls can he nuide which would 
cnnniiand general acceptance. Meanwhile, a system of live levels ninging from 
'threshold', or initial general proficiency, to full professional proficiency would 
seem to aftord a reasonahle hasis for discussion (with additionally a level I) for 
*no ineasurahle proficiency*, and fi for *native-like" proficiency). 

It is possihle to interpolate one or more preliminar>' leveU hetween tl and 
I to n*present a highly restricted ahility to deal with stf*reotyped hasic situations 
hy means of a limited numher of sttK'k {ihrasrs, comhinecl with the ahility to 
extract a hare miniiiuiiii of information from the utterances of the inierlncuior 
Whilo this is certainly a leuitiinate first learning objective for some classes of 
h*arner /e.g. migrant workers), it is doubtful whether it can he properly con* 
ftidcrcd a level of general proficiency. 

Each level is to he defined hy : 

(a) the linguistic resources assumed ^grammatical, lexical, including 

iilinm, phonological and [dionetic); 
'h) appropriateness of response and use (notional, situational, functional) 

refpiired; 

(c) accuracy and con>isirticy demanded in reception and production; 

(d) immediacy and Ihirncy re<{uired; 

(v) range of lingxiistic operations involved. 

Definitions must \tv separately established for proficiency in listening, 
speaking, reading ancl writing. 'Mresr deliniiions .ire to br made as concrete 
and explicit as po^ ible, covering the lingtli^lic, nolir>iia! and fiinclional confcnt 
and the brhaviour and media conversions invobrd. (Irades may lie established 
for relative degree's of skilhul perforjnance. A rahge of situational '>pli(Mis should 
then br (h tmed. to be handled at an apnropti.ite Irvrl and cliii^trird according 
to the learners' needs and motivations. The communicative ability adequate to 
coiitnil at a given level a coherent cluster of situations serving a d(*linite social 
need defines the objrc ive of a learning unit. A range of unit specifications at. 
different levels can then be developed %n as to combine economy with flexibility 
in providing for the diversified but overlapping need.s of diilcrent chmes of 
learner. 

According to this approach, the teaching of language for special purposes 
is not simply to l>e based on some analysis of the frecjueney of structures and 
lexical items found in some corpus of s[>OAen and \>ritti:n text. It is rather a 
matter of held studies to determine the characteristic interactions iti which the 
luiguage users are engagi*d. rr«iXeogiaiiis may then be drav^n up defiiiing the 
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sequences of operations which serve the interactions. The operations may then 
be defined «iccording to their behavioural, functional^ noiional and linguistic 
content, as has been ou dined above. 

The actual learning task facing the student can then be defined in a 
tnnrc complete way than hitherto, by comparing this multidimensional objective 
with his 'prior knowledge*, that is to say, what he is already able to do. Clearly 
ibe lask facing an experienced sales executive with 'O* level French is different 
from that facing a university modern language graduate, if l)oth aim to become 
foreign sales representatives of a finn with a substantia] export business. Prac- 
tical considerations will, presumal>ly, always force course planners to attempt a 
reconciliation between the accurate assessment of the needs of an indivioual 
learner with a defined 'here-and-now' problem (and less easily defmable future 
expectations) and the exigencies of institutional teaching and educational 
economies. 

Thv. I)asic olijeciive which the Council of Europe group has set itself is 
to make the many faciors which have to l)e taken into account in arriving at 
particular solutions fully explicit, so that the decisions which have to be made 
at all levels of the educational process can be as rational as fallible human 
beings can make them. 
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Appendix 

A close analysis of the lang\iage functions useful to the perfonnance of 
ioiw class of jol) at dilTereni levels would provide a basis for langtiage units 
which wfMild fonn part of a language diploma or a vocational diploma. As an 
example, we may consider the case of die langitaffc skills which may be 
rrt|uired in serreiarial work in a finn or oiher body with international connec- 
tions. Among the language aciivities ihat may l>e involved are the following : 

(a) copy-iyi^ing of a foreign language (1,2) lext from print; 

(b) lypirig of a leitrr from a longlumd 1,2 script; 

(c) typing of an 1,2 letter from dictation, taken down in longhand; 

(d) typing ot an L2 letter from dictation, using an I/i «^liortband system; 
^e) typing of a standard letter in L2 given precise instructions as to its 

content, but not a literal dictation; 
(0 typing of a standard letter in 1^2, given general instructions as to 
content; 

'g) typed acknowledgements in 1. 2 at t ording to a standard procedure 

but without any specific instnictions; 
(\\) composing non-siandard letters in 1,2 from a mother tongue (Li) 

original, involving close translation; 
li) composing non-standard letters in Ki, given precise instructions as 

to content, but no text; 

9^ 2l) 
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(j) composing non*stand«ird letters in La, given only general instruc* 

tions regarding its content; 

(k) abstracting the gist of an La letter in Li ; 

(1) providing a close translation of an La letter in Lt ; 

(ni) sending an La telegram by telephone; 

(n) composing an La telegram from an Lt text, or instructions; 

(o) establishing telephonic connections with La contacts (in and out); 

(p) giving and receiving La telephone messages; 

(q) greeting and entertaining La visitors ; 

fr) answering queries from I-a clients; 

fs) booking travel accommodation in I^a ; 

(t) interpreting at a business conference from La to Li ; 

Tu) interpreting at a business conference from Lt to La. 

it is clear that these activities (the list is unlikely to be contplete) vary 
greatly in the demands they make upon a secretary. Tliey may also be further 
differentiated according to the linguistic range and complexity of the letters, 
texfi and njessages concerned, the variety of situations and kinds of personal 
relations involved, the clarity of input, the speed, accuracy and relianility of 
work demanded. A personal assistant who can ncrfonn all tnese tasks to a . high 
standard on a bilin^nial Imsis is a highly skilleu professional worker, and com* 
inands so high a salary that no firm could employ her unless her skills were in 
constant demand. A small firm, only part of whose work involves intennittent 
foreign contacts, n)iglit prefer a secretary to l)e able to deal competently if 
slowly with only Uie more elementary operations, and call in professional 
assistance where n<£cessary. 

Modules can be estai>lishcd for each of these secretarial tasks, 
diJerentiated \n appropriate cases according to the linguistic level of the input 
and output and the degree of skill demanded. I1)c modules can be grouped 
into units at the same level for convenience of examining, and the units com* 
hinrd into certificates and diplomas. At the highest levels (say 4 and 5), tlie 
content is stifTicient to justify an autonomous diploma. Level 4 might require 
full control of the actual secretarial skills involved, with a modicum of straicjht- 
for\vard interpretation. Level 5 miKhl then add to that a full mastery of the 
laniniage in not only straightforward but also tmforeseen and coniplex situations 
involyine the exercise of judgment and discretion and control over their 
linpuistic expression, as well as a range of styles and an ability to conununicate 
effectively under adverse conditions. At lower levels, the restrictions of range, 
knowledge and skill would mean that the credit obtained would be capitalisable 
as part of a wider qualification. 

It must of course be borne in mind that the job demands upon a 
secretary n)ay vary widely from one country to anotlier, and that the linguistic 
content will be dependent on the nattire of the btisiness of the firm by which 
the secretary is employed. Flexibility lietween modules is therefore all the more 
necessary. 
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Leiaboration de materiaux didactiques 



1 On ne trouvcra pus dans les lignes qui suivent une quelconque 
taxonomic dcs principes cl des modaliles rclatifs h la creation de produits 
didactiques. Depuis dcs ann^es, et dans tous les pays, Ic discours universitaire 
sur Taudiovisuel a suflisamment d^'courage oti sterilise Texp^rimentation dans 
ce domaine. Le foss6 va en effet s^elargissant entre ceux pour cjui Taudicvvisue) 
n'est que pr6texte k publications ou enseignements ct ceux qui sont confront^s 
k une tdche precise de production. Les premiers theorisent volontiers leur propre 
vision du pro^atnnie oducatif ideal et imno.sent plutot (|uMls ne proposent au 
cr^aleur potcntiel les pr^alables inip6ratifs d'une problematique irrealiste h force 
de rigeur; absorbes par les niille et un probleines de conception et de mise en 
fonnei les seconds n*ont generaletnent ni le souci ni le loisir de se livrer k une 
reflexion sur leur pratique. 

Ce sont eux cependant qui sont k meme de fommler non des questions 
rhetoriques sur la creation pedagogique en general mais une interrogation 
ouverte et n)otivee sur leur propre activite. Certes, nombre de publications sont 
le fait de praticiens qui se fondent sur leur experience pour tenter de definir 
un futur souhaitable et reallste en matiere d*elaboration de materiaux 
didacti(jues: cependant, k force de reflcchir a ce que devraient ou pourraient 
etre des conditions ideales de production pedagogique, on oublie trop souvent 
ce qu'elles sont rcellement. Au risque d'etre taxe de myopic prospective, je vous 
propose de debattre de quelques probt^nies fondamentaux li^s aux conditions 
actuelles de conception de ^produits* destines a I'apprentissage. 

Une production pedagogique, (|uelle qu'elle soit, existe et se diMinit en 
fonction d*un public destinataire. Dans une stmciure dVnscignement classique, 
cette production pent etre le fait d'un enseignant — supposi^ competent — k 
qui est confiee, pour une discipline donnee, la cbarge d'un jjroupe d'enseign^s. 
Cet enseignant assume une responsabilite totale puiscjue cVst lui, et lui seul, 
qui analyse les besoins du groupe, con<^oit, produit, applique, appr^ie et 
^vcntuellcincnt modifie ses propres materiaux didactiques. 
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II s'agit \k d'une aclivite pedagoi^ique de type artisanal totalcmcnt 
incompatible avec un projet dc formation cn langucs qui s'adrcsscrait au plus 
f(rand noinbre : 

— il est en efFct irrealistc dc ifonder un enseignctncnt de masse sur un 
coqjs d'enseignants suffisaminont nombrcux et qualifies pour rcmplir 
tnutes l(»s tftches mentionnces ci-dcssus; 

- il est dan^a»reux de neneraliser une experience ponctuelle reussie cn 
transfotinant lei produit artisanal ((ui s'est n»vel6 efficace dans un cadre 
pedagoffiiiue precis en article de serie iitilisable partout et par tous; 

- il est impossible enfin, pour de simples rai ons dc coQt, dVnvisagcr 
la mobilisation de toute la gamine des media et des supports pour des 
micro-publics nombreux ei varies. 

Tout ccci mene h la conclusion scion laqiielle la fabrication de materiaux 
didactiques ne peut c|U*ette le fait d*une equipe. 

Nfais si la necessite du travail collcctif est incontestee, on nc saurait faire 
Tecononiie d'une reflexion sur Irs problemes (|ui sc» posent h chacun au triple 
niveau de la marge dMnitiative, du degre de responsabilite et du partage des 
competences. II n'est rien de plus trompeur, par exemplc, que Papparente 
harmonie dans la distribution drs laches telle (pie la revele te generiipie dUm 
film ou d*un programme de television. S*agissant dc la fabrication dc materiaux 
di*stines a rapprenlissage d*une langue vivante, done a la transmission d*un 
oulil de conuuunicaiioM, renic acile passe obligaloirenienl par la ro-responsa- 
l)iliie et IWhange permanent au sein de IVcpiipe de production. Ceri est 

t)articnli(^renient evidcMil tors(pron fait ;^ppel a des media sonhisti(iiies connne 
e film el la television cjui posent avec acuite le probleme des rapports entre 
conception et realisation, 

Si'parer ces deux fonetions est aussi pernicieux (jue les confondre. La 
responsal)ilile Vn relais* ou sequentielle • voit I'auleur elaliorer snd xu\ 
rontenu donne et le transmettre au realisateur cpii donnera a la matit'^re pro- 
p{)ii«M sa fonne filnuf|uc» ou teli'visuelle. Trailer separtMuent et successivement 
fond et fonne, ij^norer lenr inlerarlion fondauienlale, ne peut niener (|u';\ 
IVIaboration (l*un produit decevant cpii reunit dans une inenie insatisfaction 
auletir, realisateur, produetcnu* et f)ublir. (lonfier les tarhes de conception et de 
realisation h une seule et mrMne prrsonne baptisee \iuteur-r<'alisateur* ne donne 
pas de meilleurs resultats vi r\M\w d*aboutir a des produits sf»it ennuyeux i 
force d^unifonnite, soil purenient gratuits >\ i*auteur ne chercbe dans sa creation 
t|U*une salisfacticui 'artisti<|uc'' peisonnelle et egoiste. 

I. a qualile des produits depend done dirertement du type de com* 
munication qui s*rtablil au .sein de recpiipe de production. i\ est indispensable 
que la mobilisation des talents et des fonetions s'effectue nt)n pas en tennes 
de separation ou de confusion mais sur la base d*une complenientarite active 
et permanenle cpii ^\•xe^'e a eha<|ue instant du processus de creation. Outre 
quVlle suppose che/ rliacun des individus conternes une disponibilite et ime 
oiiverture taut profe\sioneil(* ({ue psycbologicjue, c(*tte complenientarite pose de 
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maniore aigue Ic probl^ine cles sUiictures t-t dcs modalit^s pratiques dc la 
production. Or ccs structures ellcs-nuiue sont dcfinics par le type de syst^mc 
de fonnation mis en place, c'est«.Vdire par la nature-ineine dcs rapports etablis 
entrc la production, la diffusion ct la reception. 

CVst ici qu'intcrvient la distinction cntre 'inateriaux d'apprentissacc' 
t't 'inateriaux d•ensei,^^lemcnt^ Loin d'etre purenient fornielle, celle-ci indique 
cjue Ton ne peut evilcr de choisir claircinent le public auquel on s'adresse — 
letudiant ou renseif?nant. Elaborcr des produits destim's indifT^reininent k Tun 
oti k Tautre, c'est risquer de ne satisfairc ni Tun ni I'autre. La fabrication de 
produils pedagogiques ne pouvant etre dissoci^e du mode de diffusion/inception 
qui sera retenu, trois hypotheses peuvcnt otre envisages : 

(i) le produit fini passe dircctcment du producteur au consominateur; 

(ii) le produit fini est administrt' k un groupe par rintermediaire d'un 
enseignant qui joue un role de distributeurj 

(iii) le produit brut, ou semi-fini, est livrc a un enseignant qui le fa?onne, 
1 adapte et le complete avant de I'appliquer au groupe dont il est 
rcsponsable. 

La premiere et la dcmi^re de ces forinulcs ont au ninins le m^rite de la 
clarto : 1 une tliniine purenient ct siniplcinent I'cnsfignant 'classicjue', I'autre lui 
donne au contrairc un role detenninant en I'associant directeinent aux tkcht$ 
de creation. C'est helas la scconde (jui est k la fois la plus ambigue, la plus 
cofiteuse — ct la plus rcpandue ! On peut certes reprocher k cette classification 
d etre par trop caricaturale et d'ignorer Ics multiples strategics pddaRoiriqucs 
(lui combinent I'lmi. ou I'autre de ccs formules; il n'cn reste pas nioins vrai que 
chacunc de ces trow options correspond k une orientation dominante qui aura 
une mfluer. decisive sur Ic type dc production retenu. 

,. . plupart des systi^incs de fonnation qui fonctionncnt actucllcment 
s inspirent de 1 une dc ccs trois approches. Aucun ne seinble dormer vraiment 
satisfaction et c est peut-etrc dans le monolithisme et la rigidity qui caract^risent 
chacun d cux mj il faut clicrcber la cause de leur relative inefficacit^ Face k 
cette situation blaiuec, il scnihle qu'il faille s'oricnter vers un ^clatcment. une 
deinultiplicaiion institutionndle dcs centres do production et de diffusion I e 
incrite rcvicnt^au j. L. M. Trim d'avoir envisage^ une redistribution dynain'ique 
et coliercntc des responsal.iliirs en proposaut I'etude d'un sysieme .nulti-media 
qui defmit les tachcs de production/diffusion en termes d'intcraction et d" com- 
plcmentaritc et ce au triple plan local, national et international*. 

«™ A ^^'^ premiere partic. il est possible de fonnuler une 

premiere serie de questions : 

(a) Coiiunent cnvisager • - a court ou k moyen tenne — la mise en 

Trim? «t envisage par le Professeur 

' b^li,\T>f.?Lf f^uropean unil/credit sytUm for modern languagt learning by 
adullt prm wonal s» .!i;e,l,on, regarding mvUi-media syitem, for laniulie UathiL tl 
nduUi. Council of Lur.)pc document CCC/EES (74) 3 ^ nm/ to 
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(b) (!eite inise en place peut*clle etre progressive et si oui, k quels 
secteiirs faut^il s attaquer en prioritc? 

(c) Quels sont Irs facieurs de Ijlocage* Ics plus imporlanls? 

(d) Cloniinenl cvilcr d*avoir h choisir aciuencnienl rnlre un centre 
specialise dans la production p^dagogique mats gencralement limits 
(piantitativenient et (^ualiiativement au niveau des nmtericls et des 
equipes vi un organisnic non-speciaIist» qui dispose de toutes Ics 
ressourccs Inunaines et techni(|ues mr.ls r^»pugne sotivent h appliquer 
a un pro|i(ranune educatif les nonius habituelles de production? 

(e) Coinnient concilier les (|ualites d'ouverture et d'innovation c|ue 
peuvent apporter des realisateurs polyvalents & des productions 
educatives ponctuellen et la garaniie de continuite ofFcrtc par unc 
e({uipc dc Vi^alisateurs-pedagogues* specialisi'^s? 

(0 C!ointnent assurer aux atiirui^ la disponibilite et les competences 
irchniciues indispensables sans les transformer en professionnels 
charges de concevoir des prcHluiis dont iis ignoieiont souvent la 
raison d'etre (analyse des hesoins) et Tinipact (analyse des effets)? 

fg) Cloiiunent eviter enlin, dans le ciidre d*un inacro^sysieine dc produc- 
tion /diirusion, les dangers du 'travail en tnicttes' et de la parcel- 
lisation des taches cpie riscpie de favoriser la multiplication des lieux 
et des personnes? 

2 Cliacun s*accarde aujourd'hui a reconnaitrc (|ue Tacijuisition d*unc 
langue vivanie tie m* con^oit (|uVn (ennes de conununication. Kncore faut-il que 
la fonne (jue prendra rappreniissage ainsi <|ue les maieriaux proposes n(* con* 
triHlisent pas au depart l*ol)jectif vise. Tout *exercice de lang\ie*, si ariiliciel 
soit-il, pent certes etre presenie coinnie tme exc ellenle preparation a unc situa- 
tion de conununication a venir : Teffort d\ir(|uisition nupose est assimile h un 
invesii.ssrment (|ui doit deboucher, h plus ou uioins long tenne, sur une pratic^ue 
nornuile. Or ce decalage, dont IVtist^ignam justifie volontiers le caractere 
inevitable, coniredit tolalenirut le rapport a la langue de Tapprenant et 
singuliereinent de Tapprenant adultc* • - cjui exige simuhaneite et concordance 
enlre Tactivile jx'dagogique et l*aclivile langagiere reelle. I/apprentissage de la 
comnnuiieation en langues passe par Tc^xercice normale de la conununication 
au cours de Tapprenlissaije. 

IMus encore <|ue pcmu uaif autre discipline, la K*gle d'or du createur de 
materiaux ju'dagogiijues en langue vivanie doii etre la recherche de Tadecjua- 
tinn opiimale entrr i*;tppreutis5age et ia realite. Deux criteres majeurs doivent 
done niari^uer a toiu instant la conception et la fabrication de ces materiaux : 

(i) rautheiuicite des formes linguistiques et des situations langagi^res; 
Mi) raulononiie progresAivemenl exigee de Tapprenant. 

I/authenticite 

Clontrairement a une opinion fort repandue, le rritete d*authenticile ne 
>*appli(|ue pa^ au seul niv(MU dit *avance*; i] ne con\titue pas une sorte d*ob* 
jectif^recompense qui viendrait couronner un lung et patient travail sur des 
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iiUiteriaux artiFicicls. En fait, la prise en consideranon de ce crit^re aux premiere 
stades^ de Tapprentissage correspond sitDpleinent au respect du caractcre propre 
du sujel el de Tohjet de la formation coinme des media mis en oeuvre. 

respect du public demandtnir de formation ne pa^se pas seuletnent 
par I'analyse des besoms cxprimi's ou latents; il depasse lar^cment I'ir'lispen- 
sable etude des converRenccs et des divergences entre languc-rource et languc* 
cible; il impliquc en priorite la prise en compte des rapports profonds entre la 
communication verbale et renvironnemcnt socio^culturel et professionnel. Pour 

Ijrendrc le seul excmple du contcnu lexical d^m niveau dl6mentairc, aucune 
iste de frequence ne peut correspondre k la Miste d'urgence et de pertinence* 
ctablic h partir de Tobservation d'un public specifique. Comme I'ont montr^ de 
nombreuses experiences d^alpbabetisation, la participation active du public k 
la definition au contenu de la formation est indispensable si Ton souhaite 
etablir une interaction authentique entre les ^mots* et Mes choses de la vie\ 

Le respect de la langue en tant qu*outil de communication impose une 
double demarche. II est indispensable d'aiialyser les categories notionnelles et 
situationnp!lrs liees au fonctionnenient normal de la langue; c'est ce que fait 
David Wilkins dans sa description de Tapproche commimicative' II est non 
moins indispensa!)le de replacer les formes lexicales oti grammaticales corres* 
pondant i ces catt^gorics dans leur milieu naturel, c'est-iVdire dans un cadre de 
communication nonnal. Ccst ici que les materiaux non-didactiques jouent un 
role decisif. Certes, ce type de inateriaux intervient souvent dans 1 elaboration 
de produits didactiqucs, mais uniquement coinme point de depart, voire comme 
alibi. La procedure est geiieralemcnt la suivante : 

1. analyse d*un document authentique (article de pre^se, progranune de 
radio ou de television . . .); 

2. si lection d*un certain nombre d*elements formels; 

3. construction dVxercices destines k {'acquisition, k Tactivation ou au 
controle de ces elements. 

En isolant tel ou tel aspect grammatical ou lexical d'un *rextc* complexe, 
on ignore geniMalemrnt la plupart drs traits pertinents qui faisaient sa 
specificite et son authcnticite en tant i\\\v message. Comment s'etonner 
de Tabsmrc le transfert lorsque sont proposes d'autres documents du iwvmc 
type? En fait, le produit authentique nVst ni un pr^tt*xte, ni une simple 
illustration, mais un materiau d*apprentissage prlvilegie qui doit etre apph^- 
hende et artalyse globalement. Present k tous les niveaux et A tous les stades de 
la foimation, il permet d etablir et de maintenir un contact permanent avec 
le fonctionnemenl nonnal de la langue. Son apport au plan psycho*pedagogique 
est detenninant, la frequentation precoce et reguliere des inateriaux authen* 
tiques conistituant pour Tadultc un facteur non negligeable d*interet et de 
motivation. 



D. A. WilkinJ: Modern lanjiuaf*€i : the /incfiinV and situalionai content of the eom* 
mon eote in a unit r.tedit iyitem. Council of Europe clocumciu CCC/EES (72) 67 
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Lc rcs|)ect du caiarirre sinViri(|U(* dr ctuicun des ninycns dr production 
et UiiTusion inin eii cM*uvrr H'iiiipoM* a Trvidcnce si Ton vcut nyiicr dc tramforini!r 
Irs instruinrtits dt* la coiniininiration en simples machines h rasei^ner. On 
evitera done de w'parrr un message de son support. II est par exemple danpereux 
d*analyser le contenu linpiii<iti<|uc d*un article Je presse ind^pendaminent de 
sa pn*sentation joiimalistic|iie (mise en pa^e, t>pot;raptiie . . .). Inversernenti 
choisir le cadre fonnel de la bande dessinee pom' veliiculiT un ronienu didac* 
ti(jue traditionnel relrvrd'une approclie c|ueh|ue peu deinaRORique. Par-delA les 
criteres de reniabililc ou de mode, le clioix de tel ou tel medium ou support 
se fait suriout en fonciion i\r eapaeiie a asMuner pleinemeul mu» lache sp^ci* 
fic|ue. Ainsi la television favorisc clairenient cc qu'on pourrait appcler Ic 
realisme de la *pedai;oKie-verite' : elle permet de montrcr la lanpiie en situation 
reeile et naturelle de fonctionnement; elle prolonpe la vuc* et rouie par une 
sorte de foralisalion sur les uu*ssat(es laiiKapiers environnants — on peuli par 
exemple, presenter tons les siifnifianis t|ui aijressent le visiteur en pays etranger 
(sit^ialisatUMi routirre, direciions, euMMt^ues . . en respectant la frequence 
luiturelli' des (UTurrenres lellr <|u'elle est proposee par Peiivironncmrnt. 
Uespeeirr les poleniialitrs pro|)res a clKU|ue medium, c'est aussi rejeter la 
contrainte du support uni(|ue el opter pour mie veritaljle approche multiMncdia 
fondec sur la compleineniarite et noti !»ur la simple juxtaposition. 

L*aulo$tomie 

I.e critere d'autonomie est, i*n situation de conununication verhale, indis* 
sociable du eritrre d'autlientieile. De lut'me i{ne la freqiientation des documents 
auibenli(|ue'« doll etre intei^i 'r tns tot dans la stratrtrie d'appreutissat^e et ne 
pas etre prrsiMUre CDinme Trtapr uliiiui*, de iiirme la part du travail autonome 
doii jout*r des le debut un role esM'micI dans le prcH essus de formation, I^norer 
cetic forme d'activite ou ri'tardiT exaifrrrnji'ut son introduction risipie i\v com- 
prometire ^ravemenl les |)nssil»ili!rs de rounmmication normali'i le passage 
linital d*un cadre d*apprentis.%aui* ^t'cnri^ant a une prise en cliarije personncile 
et nonsis<i<ti'e est pmn* radulli' i-n fiM'mation aus\i traumati>ant ipie la decou- 
vene de dnruuu*ms audienlii|Ues apres uu travail prolonge sur des produits 
didacti(|m*s artifieiels. 

Cette incitatinu an travail autonomy ^'exerce a irois niveaux : 

(i) Auionomie relativi' oar rappoil aux 'airents d'enseiunrmrnt*. 
I/ensi'ienanl ri'>|)nnsal)le cl'iuj t^noupr i*st Muivenl pour ri'imMijno 
un irUiM lot uu lu irop privilei^it' ijni tend a faciliter constanunent la 
cnnuunnication en lanuue rtraiurrre, uiaMpiant ainsi en (uirtir la 
uuiliiplicite v{ la varietr ilrs inti'rioruleurs potenliels dc toute 
situation norinaie d'tcliauee i t de dialogue. 

(i'l) Autonomic irlaiive pai* rapport aux •matrricN d'iMiseiijnement* 
>|Mvilinuemem c^ukus pour une utilisation di<lacti<|ue. l.r meilleiir 
exen!|)le vi\ la matirrr est probabh ini'Ut fourni |)ar le lalioratoin* 
de ianuuc*^ qui, mal ou irop utiliM\ pent di venir un outil de condi* 
tionnement el un ^inudateur li'i xpre\sion verbale aussi mediocre 
que dangereux. 
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(ill) Autonomic relati%'e eufin par rappori aux 'incihodes d'cnscijfne- 
in(*nt\ I«r ris(|ue de di*pi*nunnce el d*accoiiUiMiance est ici d*autant 
pluji ricve que la tiietlicxie sv veut couin!ete : ia pra(i(|ue nortnaie 
de la Inngur vsi alors aisenient assiinilce a une pratu|ue p^dagogique 
oil tout seinhle prevu; or chacun sail que Tun des aspect<( fnnda* 
uirntauH de la cunuuunication en langue est Taptiiude a reagir avec 
succes a riniprevisible, ntfMue ei surtout dans les situations dites 
•typiqucV. Ceiie part qu'il est nccessaire dc faire a riinpr^>vi.sible 
indi(jue d*ailleurs qu*il est impossible dVuvisa^er Pelaboration de 
nuileriaux dc travail autonouu' selon les principes de renseignenient 
pro^ranuue : celui-ci impliquc en effet ie risque de conditionneutent 
et de shuulatioii evo({ue a propos du laboratoire de langueji. 

Au tours lunnolithique el forteuient stnicture (piipresente unc succession 
lineaire de *le<;ons\ on preferera des ensentbles de maieriaux nonibreux, com* 
pacts el varies qu*acronq)a({nent dr< su^jjeMions ntetliodologiques et dcs eonscils 
(rexploiiatioii auiononie ou M^nu-a-iiononie. On reirouve ici la notion de 
luiHlules (Papprfutissage independants mais combinables telle cprelle est delinie 
dans Ie projrt dr sysienie d*unitc's capilalisables en laiigue.s etudie par k* Conseil 
de TKurope. Bien eittrndu, Ie de^re d'autonouiir envisai(eable est fnuction des 
niveaux et des phases d'apprenti.vaire ; Ie travail autononie auginente cn ntenic 
temps (|ue sVleve la com[M*teun*; il a une importance variable selon cpie la 
visri* peda(;o^ii|ue coucrrne la M*nsibilisation, la presiMUaticn, Tacquisition, Ie 
renforcemeut ou Ie controle. I/esscntirl est cnril soit inte^re a la (onuatiou 
initiale avant de devenir la forme privilegice de retitretien et du perfectioune- 
uieiit iudividuel et permanent. 

La detinition du contenu vi de la forme de TapprentiMai^e en termes 
de recours au documeiu autlientii]ue et de |H*dagogie de rautnnomie ne man(|Ue 
pas de poser ui\ certain nomlm* de ((ue^tions : 

(a) Oonunent organiser pratitjuement Tacces prnnanent et n'*gulier h des 
produiu (Miuinelleineut cru^us, n*alises et ditfu^'s dans une perspec** 
liv4' nr>u-didaclique? 

(b) Cloiiiiiirnt a<>urrr rtilie Irs npiipt s de prrHlucli(M) une coordination 
qui e.\l indi>pensal)le >i Vnw vrut preserver la couipatibiltte et la 
c()ml/inal)iltti* drs produits? 

(c) Scion quelle pro|K)rtion optinu'de i>st*il 5nuhaital)le de comliincr le% 
productions (It* nuiteriaux brui^ semi linis et finis? 

id; Comment garantir !:* rouiinuitc et la coherence dans une opticpie 
df repartition dis laclio prmluciion cntre proUiu umm.^ 'primairt^' 
cre«iiion de docuiueiu^ f »i it^iuaux non*didactiques], producteur» 
VrcfMidiUMVi* (clioix iU's iloiuuirnl*, plus ?iU|(ge5lioivs et exrmplc!! 
d'cNploii.iiioii; ri produiteurs MrrtiainV {iimv en forn^e detinitive 
et application)? 
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The evaluation of programmes 



This diseiission mmi liegin with \hv rrcogniiion of a distinclion boiwocn 
firograinnieji dt*si|?ii(!tl to bring abmit tnlhcr narrowly deHned and sptTiric 
changes in pfoplc's behaviour^ and projji amines de^iKned to serve uiorc general 
and more broadly based educational endi, 7'o make tins distinction at the out* 
set is necf^sary liccau^c the process of evaluation ha.i many facets. It ti one 
thing to evaluate a progranune whose purpmc is to educate children for a 
democratic society. It is another to e\'aluatc one aimed at providing university 
students of chemi.Mty with the limited expertbe recjuired to read the specialised 
German literature in their subject. 

But first let me state a definition of evaluation, or rather its purpose^ 
w hich covers all facets of the process and is relevant to all progntinineSi how 
crver extensive or rtStricted in scope. The piuptne of fvatuation is to provide 
intonnalion which can be used in decision^making. The decisions may Ihj of 
various kinds : in general, whether the programme should U continued, modi* 
fied, terminated, or replaced by some oiher programme. More specifically, 
decisions will be basixl on the answer? to cptestions such as ; Is tlic programme 
securing, or has it sixured, acceptance and co-operation from the students and 
institutions for whose benelit it was devised? Is there, or has there been, a clash 
of personalities beiween the researcher and the people in the institutions where 
the actual work is done, impeding the operatioii of an otherwise? acceptable 
programme? Is the impact of 'side-effects', unforeseen and undesirable, out- 
weighing, or bas it outweighed, the U^nelits anticipated or achieved? Was the 
outcome rnmenstirate with the work put in and the expense involved? llie 
list could l>e extended indefinitely. 

The switches between the continuous present and the past tenses in the 
previm. sentences relate to the distinction made by Michael Scriven between 
two maul aipecis of evaluation: •formative*, when conducted alongside the 
de\elopioent of the programme (and preferablv serving as a component in iu 
dt»\elopineni): and *suininalive\ when used sulMcijuenlly lo assess ihe effective* 
ness of the concluded orogramme. A stet^ing conunittee is engaged in 
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Vormalive' valuation whrn its incinhrrs rr^ipond lo the invfsiifraior $ account 
of prmrr''** to date Uy cxprr5sln« approval, disapproval, or a drsire that the 
projjraimiu' lie inodiJied in the lijjht of the events he report5. The committee is 
cwrcisintj its Ninnnialive* rvaUiation function when its nirniliers di«cu« the 
investitfator's coinph*ied report and awes* the quality of the contributions his 
work has made to the area concerned. 

Cllrarly, the forinaiive evaluation function of tho sireriiiR committee is 
the morn imjmriani; by ihe time it switches lo iis sunimativc fuiiciion, the 
cnmminer can dn liiilr oxcept ap|)rove or rrjrci \hv nroKraiiinic. Herein, to my 
mind, lies a major weakness of the system of control by steering committee as 
fretpienlly operated. lis efliciency in conducting formative evaluation is hmited 
to action on what is reported lo it. usually by the investigator himself. This is 
in no way to impuRn the investinalorN integrity, but rather to doubt his 
onmisiifuce, In the first iilarr, he is likely to si^e what he expects to sec — a 
lunnan enmiuh failing. Serordly, ofu-ii he cannot possibly know all that is 
liappeninj; j»»^t when it is imporlani that he should do so - particularly if his 
proijranuur encompasses a number of insliiuiions in different parts of the 
country. 

On boih counts, independent reporting by some other person would aid 
the connniiiee in its task. Ideally, this would be a person appointed by the 
ronuniiit*r on ihe Iwisis of known skill as an obseiA'er and evalualor in tlic area 
concerntcl. I'ailinif that, ii should not prove inipossible to arrange for reports 
from tlune at die receiving end of ilie pro^ranune lH>di the slaffs who 
operate it locally and ihf Mudenis who svvsr as Kuinea-pigs. Mom investigators 
would welromo ihis. Quile apart from the fact tliat the skills of a good 
rest archer do not necessarily coincide with those of a good evalualor, ihe 
research in itself is a fulUiinie job. 

'lliere are three basic type* of prognunnie. The most conunon and long* 
eslrtblidied lv|)e is ihe imlTumvntai Characlrrislically, it is a package of 
material, roulplrle in ilsrif, designtxl lo bring about rather specilic. changes in 
tliosr %nlijrr!rd to it, ami* at least in intention, relatively staljle as to oulcoine 
in the fim* of variabiliiy in the circumstances of its use. The lirst step in selting 
up \Ur inMiuiiMMUal pioi^rannne m' package is usually a snecilication of 
ol)jeclivi*< u vu as desirable and the inU ntion in selecting the package's contents 
is that lIuHC using it will achieve tlien* pre-specilied objeciives. 'l*hc package 
may be quite liierallv material, as ni tin? ca>e of programmed instruction, or it 
may inchule th«* teacher whine role it tlien is to utilise the package to the best 
advanlagi'. An approximate example of an iiistruniental progranime is that 
mentioned previously : the package of material for chenustry students widiing 
to have aciew to articles in the original (iernian. 

The inurunjental prouranune hixa^ been criticised by educationists who 
see it ba<rd on the Skinnerian heliaviourism which n duces human beings to 
the status of laboratory annuals; as failing to take account of the reality of the 
situation ~ llu* variability in intelligence, attitudes and nK)tivation of the 
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sluilciiis iiiihuky <Miou«h lo hr oxpoMnl lo it; and as unacceptable to ihc teacher 
who sees it an Uepm ialitiK lu"^ role an rducator. 

But in the ronirxt of progrannurs d^slKurd to help students anxious to 
learn a forrii^n Iaiiuua«e for a special purjiosr, this criticism is inadniissihle. It 
violates the general nrini iple that evaluation should he related to the purpose 
of the profjranune. i'he Slu flield Japanese prn^riaminr has a limited ol)jective 
entirely anrplal)le lo hi^iily motivated learners. Nohndy claims that it is 
ednealioiuil in ihr sense thai a proKranunt* einhrarMiij all .ispecls of the lauKUage 
and culturr v\ JajMU uould he educational, It is an inslruinriilal pro^'ranune 
desiuned for peciple with an insirunienial purpose in virw and niust he judged 
solely on that context. 

I'he M'( ond typr of prni{ranuue is that known ..s inU-wctivf. hy contrast 
with ihe insinnnenial typr, ohjeeiives are not sp^'lled out initially. The 
proK<'«ii>iii>^ eniplui'iiN is nn prnrrss rather than pnidnct - - 'to travel is better 
than lo arrive*. As llrchrr puis it : * The h'arner is seen, not as a complex 
slinudus-rrsponsr machine, nr a hii;h-t»rade variant of the pigeon or the rat, 
hut esseniially as a soeial animal who derives his molivaliciu and relinrs his 
undrrslandin^' hy inleraclinij with others. Knowh'd^'r is .seen, not as nomeihing 
wliich comes in me-nrdaincd j)arkai(es. hut as something socially delinrd, stem- 
ming from the identilication and collective probing of shared concerns*. 

1 hr third lypi* of progranunr is the individunUshc, Its main rniphasis is 
nn the ililien ncfN rather than ihe similarities amnng learnrrs. Each learner 
srls his own uiuls and ihrides what lu; needs to achievr them. The purpose of 
the progranuup is lo providr for ihrsr nerds, while ihe Icarhrr's role is that of 
tutor nr (f)unsrllor to iiulividuals. .X proi^ranune in tliis category "places main 
emphasis on personal autonomy, and rellerls the belief that full understanding 
only develops froni an actiw in\t>lvi'ment in exploring idea.s' (Becher). 

lu .1 wider educational context, a more extended disrussion of the 
MToiid and third types of proununme would be rewarding. In the present con- 
text, with il.N emphasis on >perial pnipoM'> and limited objectives, it is hard to 
see how to make um* of the concepts they embody. I hougb admiialile, their 
relevance is marginal. 

We conrhidi\ iherelon\ that the instnnuental proi(ramme must supply 
the framework foi ihi* present discussion, Three conceptiuilly dilh'rent 
romponenls can l)e idrntified : nnft crdrttt.s, transm tions and nutcomi s. By 
fif\tt (t(h nt\ is miMUt what the slndi iit brings to the progranune. More often 
than nf>t \\v are eonient with a ^mnmary description of aniecedeius such as 
NrcnncbNear l.(»noms students wishing to study (lerniaii for chemists', or 
N-nifineering students from overseas wUn need a special eoiiise in Knglish'. Hut 
we ^hould perha()^ iln wvW lo remember that anteeedenls iuclwth' the sindeiU's 
cognitive skilU, altitmles. ctdtural liack^nniiul. aspirations, potential; in short, 
the whole 1,'anuit of personal characterisiir> he brings with him, and 

which the summary description glo.v>es over. 
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My iramactiom U mcani ihoM' cliaracterisiks of the pro^^raminc whirli 
may do affrri iln fMiUnmr, In a n;nTrnv 5rn5r, ilie {rriii inrludrs llir packajjt' 
of malarial irfrrmi in rarlirr, and \\w Miidrnis* and irarlirrV nianinulatiom 
of dir5i; niairriaU in acTordanro with the plan of the prosrannnr's oriffioatorn. 
Ill a wich r son»c, it nnbracr^ learner e^Kpericnccs and Mrategirs, teacher styles, 
iminirtinnal frrhniques asstsMnent piocrduies in short, the impact of the 
proBranunr on al! ronrrrnrd with \\% workinp. Beyond that airain. it eneom^ 
pa$«'s the community attitudes and «)cial contexts of ihe institution in which 
the progranune is located; in a word, the ethos of the rnvironmenl. 

By otifrnmrs h meant the a€(|uisilion of knrwledye, the development of 
skills the enhaneemeni of arhie\Tment, the modiliration of altitudes; more 
UefHTally» the rlianKe* in student*' liehaviour which are coiaoinitant with their 
esi|wmire to the pro|{ranune. To the extent that these are intended oulcomei, 
ihey are taken lo signal achievement of specified d^jectives. However, outcomes 
also include side-effects which may he positive or nejjativc. One student, reach* 
U\\i the limited olijective, may he inspired to i;o beyond it to a rewarding study 
of the lauKtiaije for it5 own %i\ki. Another, equally $\iceessful in reachioR the 
ohjertive, may have developed study habits which hamper his attempts to uo 
•lurther. ' 

To the distinctions between antemlenis, transactions and outcomes we 
add a further distinction between desniption and judgment, Evaluation may 
consist simply in dfsrribin^j the inU nti of the projjranune and obu rvationi of 
what actually hapj>rned when it was used. But evaluation may ro beyond this 
and include judijmeni recuiirinu ihe provision of standards for jiidi^inif. The 
diagram propoml by Kolieri Slake may help to clarify the inicrrelaiiomhips 
amonK these* several concepts. 
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riip l)ox t»n ihf lefl of Ihe cliaKram cnniaim a staieinnil of ralionale, 
the pliilojsophiral hacKjtioimd and basic pnipnsos of \Uv pidj^rainiiir. In llic* case 
nf an inifraciivp or individiialislic prouraniiite, the ^lalrnienl of raimnale would 
dwHI on ron<ii(U>raiion<i micIi as those indicated in the c|iiotations from Dechcr. 
The pro((ranitite$ which are our concern are mainly instnimenial and the state* 
nient of rationale is likely lo hv nton* specific. IVohahly il would inchid'^ a 
tlis<Mmion of ilie iii^iiiiciional iiThnit|uc:( propi^sed as appropriate to the special 
pnrpme iit hand ; for rxamplr, liiHMr or liranchioi? proi»i'i>iiHiiinR, or the use of a 
tafufiia*;e lahnralor)' in snmr f^prcial way, 1 1 inchuU* also an outline of 

the liiipiiAtic principlr^ f^Miidinu the thinkini( of die proji^rainine's initiaton. 

For the evaliiator, ihr Mairmriit of rationale provides a iin-ans of jndinn;; 
whedier thr nlannim; of the protfraiiiiiie is a logical iinplenientatioti of the 
principleii and teclinicpies the siaicinent pro|Kise>. 

The odirr hnxv^ an* nuinlM'rcd for l a^y referencr. C!ells (IH3) state the 
intrntioiu of ihr prouMafiiine inilialor in nspfcl of iiiiUTedrnts, Iraiisactions 
and otiiroiiirv 'rypically, lhi< cnlumii irpresf iiu dir proposals lir makes at the 
otiiM*! in ri- pM ^iinif liii.uiciat support and which die fi nding luKly nansinils !o 
fxpert5i for evahiauon. Cells record the rvrnis which actually occurred 

whrn ihf* prouramnie was put into oprrafifni. Toifplher, these sis celU (1)»(6) 
conMihUr the (Irurifftion fmitrix. At diis slat*e wv iiiovr from descriptive to 
iuduiucntal rvahialion. CIrlls f7)*(lM include the standards on which die judjf* 
hirnr< in crlU in)«H2) arc Imm-U. Totirthcr, these six cells (7}*(12) make up ihe 
iuii 'ftu fit tftntfix* 

KiMd'-rs of this paper are invited to use their own real data to fill these 
cells in acciudaitre witli the follfminv' wholly Dctitiotis example. 

1) PhvMcs UafF and sUidenu in NV^rthdiire University have airreed on the 
need ff>r Mudents to lie al»le to ri%ul original articles in Uussian teehnidil 
joiirnaU. h is decided to tr>' out an approoriate protfraiiiiiie with second- 
\tMf volniu^er «;tndents pri»%timahly his/hly motivaiefl). Tlie programme 
\% to l)e flr\ iM'd hy two hienihers of the physics staif and a co*opted Ung\ust> 
all Uiu%i.in *peakerv 

' 2) An au<lii>-\ iMial 'p.i kei' \\ dev^Mul directrd at t^Mrlurjij sltidrnts to read 
Rti^^iaii niati rial reli N ani lo their phxAiejH ^i.idie^. riie linuui^l ac»recs with 
die pli\!ii(% leai heM that the prf>pi>M*d Siaije I \hould prove successful, Iv^;! 
expll•^^e^ reM'tvaiioiu .il>o«it the i llicacy of Sta^e II. His ohjeclioni arc 
mi'i^rulden l»v the phyiir^ trarher*. 

iM il t^iiuiaU'd \\ui\ studcnu diould master Su^v% I and II to 30 lecture* 
hours. 

4) In the «\eiu 10 p.«r eeiil of tfje students who had previously expressed 

intiTi f did not p.n tii ipate further. 
(5) Pri M-niaiinn of {\\v material i<iok lonirer than expi-cled. 
^ti) AImmiI per vn\l nf thr xtudenl* Cf>mpleled Stau'e I. hul on'y f)!^ percent 

coinplrted Slaife II. 
•7) Sc rutiny of previiMi^ re(i>rd^ :*()' and W level performance in pliysics, 

(terinan. etc.: i^rade^ on mo>t recent univeij^ity physics exununattons) 
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revealed no sii^tiificant averaue differenre in these mpccts between 
attenders and non*attenders for the experiinrnial Russian programme. 
(B) Some ^liorf -comings in the presentation and content of ihc package became 
apparent. 

(9) On submpienl tests of ability to read Russian, demised to serve as a 
surroj(aic for actual librar> sessions, sUidents averaged Bl per cent on Stage 
I material, but only 39 per cent on Stage II material. 

(10) *riie comparative performance statistics of attenders and non«attenders 
led to a cat'tions jud|,nnent that the attenders were an unliiased saniplc 
of the whole group; the judgment was cautious because unidentified 
factors impelling some students but not others to press on might represent 
important (lifTerrnci*s between the two groups. 

(11) Students liked the audio*visuaI approach and judged that they could do 
with more teaching of this kind. 

(12) IMiysics teachers were pleased with the test results for Stage I, but now 
agned that the hnguist's reservations about Stage II had been well* 
founded. 

*I*lie description in this example ha^ followed the cohunn-by-rolunm arrange- 
ment of the two matrices. Ii would have been just as informative, in some 
resp(H:ts perhaps ujore so, to have read the items in row-by-row arrangement; 
that is, f I), f4), (7), (10); (2), (5), (H), ( 1 1); and (3), Mi), {% (12). 

With regard to the description matrix, it should be noted that tl/e 
vertical links in the •intents* column are lot^lral: eiven .v, if I do y I should get 
r. In the •obM»rvations' coUnun, the links are nnpiricoh, I started with and 
did y' and the outcome was Stake calls iluMe vertical links cottlingf^ncies. 
Ilori/ontally within the description nJatrix, the relatinndiip is one of greater 
or less con^rumcy. Is what happem*d congruent with what was intended, 
with A, y' with y, and with i? 

In the judgment nuitrix, judgments are based on standards deemed 
a()propriate. In oin* fxample, the entry in cell (1) \% previous information about 
the student*. Iif>ih attendi^^ and n(ui*attenders, which enables some kind of 
judgment to be made of tlie repre%enMtivenes5 of the attenders. The link 
bet\sren cril.i and \ II) \s weak f%ueire»tions for a iH tter one would lie wel- 
. corned. I bat between telU 0) and ^12) is stroueer : (9) \s infonnarinn nboiU 
student^' te^i porfonnance and f 12) i* the judgment based on this performance. 
Of cotirM*. in any real caw*, the entries in each cell would be much more ex- 
tensive. Oell iD). for exampli*, might contain adduional important information 
of a \v^\ of)jective kind than that carried by test results. 

Standards merit some furtlur di5ru«sinn. Should jtidgments he based on 
absolute or relative 5tari(lard^? Aujoni» e\'aluation experts this issue is still a 
maltiT of coutrn\ersy. I.ee Clronbacb's view is that the near*im(>ossibility of 
dt MimiuLr properly conn oiled experiments prechides comparisons among 
different major pro^'ranune^, particularly since the serniingly siniilar objectives 
of these proi^'r.unmes may base different ronnoiati(^ns for tKrir originators. He 
would like to »ec fcsscr compaii^^cMu and more intensive studies of process using 
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both nirasurenirnt and description. Michael Scriven tnaiittaiiH ihat comparisnm 
are possible and credilile and iliat seiiinf? up one progranmie against another 
is ihc best evaluation procedure. For Scriven, jucl^nenl in al)sohite terms is 
inadecfuate. How does one know wliether a 1)ettcr' al)solule would not have 
lieen achieved if the proijrainnie had been dilfercnt? 

This paper lias attempted to show how some kind of slnicture can be 
imposed on the prcKess of evaluation, ll has stressed the mainly instnnnenlal 
nature of projjramnuvs designed to achieve the limited objectives wliich concern 
this Confeirnce and tlie implications for evaluation. It has touclied on, but 
hitherto insufhciently identified, the several roles tlie evaluator can play. One 
basic principle he must Iwar in mind, whatever role he adopts : lie nujst l)C 

1)repared to accept the pre*suppO!9iiions of those wlio initiated the pro);ranune 
le sets out to evaluate. Otherwise, he is rightly open to the charge tliat liis 
judgments will be based on irrelevant criteria, if he is not prepared to judge 
the progianune on its own terms, he should refuse tlie brief. 

.As to the roles themselves, I cannot do better than (juote froni Robert 
Stake, one of the most significant figures in the area of evahiation : 

'Educators . . . can hope to clarify their responsibility [as evaluatorsj by 
answering each of the following ({uestions : 

(1) Is this evaluation to be primarily descriptive, primarily judgmental, 
or l>oili dcMTiptive and judgmental? 

(2) Is this evaluation to emphasise the antecedent conditions, the trans* 
actions, or the outconx's alone, or a combination of these, or their 
lunciional contingencies? 

(ii) Is this evaluation to indicate the congruence between what is 

iniendrd and what occurs? 
(4) Is this evaluation to be undertaken within a singh- programme or as 

a comparison brtueen two or more curricular programtues? 
(?)) Is \\\\s evaluation intended mon* to further the development of 

curricula or to help chonv* among available curricula? 

With \\\vye ijursti<ni^ aiiswcTcil, the n'^trictivc effect.-* c^f incomplete 
guidrline<( and inappropriate counu>nancrs are mcire easily avoided*. 
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J Coveney 


French for engineers 





The combined B.Sr, cleijree coiir?ie in En.£(incering with French, which 
•wpan at the Universily of Baih in lOfifi, ha;i a innited Hnifuistic aim, namely 
to provide a course of hinfjuaKt' sUidy which will enahle ihe engineer to work 
professionally in French. The course is not intended for potential technical 
translators, nor arc studenU expected to heconic familiar with all engineering 
roffistere. A notable feature of the course is that some of the cni^inecring 
svllabus i^ taught through the medimn of French, the purpose being to expose 
the students to the French language within the context of the other discipline 
and tlierehy to increase ihoir motivation. A period of training in a French 
industrial establishment forms an integral part of the course. 

Tlie minihiiiin qualification for entry is an *Cy level pass in French, 
Jn the finst and second years of the fovir^year degree course the student 
concentrates on language studies in the School of Modern Languages with an 
introduction to the use of the foirign language in an engineering environment 
in the School of Engineering. In the third year formal teaching is given in 
French of the engineering subjects A ibrations mecaniques' and *Dynan)ique 
des machines*. This teaching of part of the engineering syllabus in French is 
continued in the fourth year witli 'Mccani<)ue applicjuee', a general course in 
applied mechanics relevant to all fields of engineering. 

Soon after the inception of this combined degree course in Engineering 
with French a grant was obtained frou) the Departnient of Education 
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and Sciniff, on thv rnoniinrnd.uion of the Clonuniitec on Rpscarch and 
DovHoptnent in Moclcrn Lanmnumi^s, for the collcnion of rrcordrd material in 
French industry with a view to m use in the Batli combined decree course and 
for <*vt*ntual preparation of a course for publication. 'l\m course, i.r ffan^ais 
pour nng^nit nr. iji to lie published (llarrap). 

fraft(;(ti\ ffour Vingniimi consists of thirty imits, with tapes, a Livte 
fin pfofruf'ur and a t.irrr dv rtUmliftftt, The tape rrcoriiinijs which accompany 
each unit an* approxinuitt*ly ten niinutrs in Icn^Mb and the course is entirety 
in Frcnrh so that it is accrptablr in other conntrii*s. Ovit a period of ^hree 
years rerordinu< were madi* of conversations on technical nuitters in a wide 
varieiy of French industrial establisbnients, TUv rrrordin^ were transcribed 
and analysed and a srirciion was made on which l.r fnni{uis pour Viufienieuf 
is based. The aim has hrcn to provide as represcnlalive a covfraije as possible 
of the whole liekl of emrinr<Tinj(. Somr cNrrllrnt material has had to be 
<*xcluded owini? to ihr amotinl ui di*!tub;nt( background noise which the 
rcrordini^s conlainrd. When* tin* backt^Motuid noise is not too obtrustive it has 
iieen rrtained in ordi*r to add a trMtrh of realism, 

fran^oh poui rifii^nti^'ur is desiinu'd for students of enuinnTin^ and 
prariisinu enirinn rs who wi!»h to improve the standard of their spoken French 
in ordrr to br .ibic lo cnuUMunicair on urhniral uuUters in French with French- 
sprakiud em^ineiTs. It is mvisuurd thai sMi(Iciii5 usiuij the course will have 
studied French lo level arul will have fo11nW(*d a bridging language course 
i^i iiltoui a year bt*l'oie t*hil)arkinu on iht* mati*rial. 

The uiau*ri.il on lapi* consists of conversations and exposn recorded in 
French industrial esiabli.sluniMUs in which the speak<*rs discuss various engineer- 
ing subjects in French, make calculations, and refer to i)lans and diagrams. It 
is uot the inti nron to tt*ach the studf*nis etp^ineerinir tinough the nu*dium of 
Freuch but to arou.sr his iniere^i and iurrea^i' his motivation for learning ihe 
foreign lanu'uaife l)y prmiding biui with conversations on elementary engineer- 
fug sul>ie('ts with wliieh be is already familiar tbrom^h his ttrlmical studies. 
While rMenini,' lo the reroiiiiHl i-on\ersalifin^, the %indent completes the 
acc.>inp«m> intf diairrams which aii* imlabclled in the Ijt tf Vrtudiant bia 
1alH*lied m the /.U7#* du /»ro/#'uei<K 

.\n important feature of l.r froni^aii pour iini*en\vu9 is its realism, 
achie%'ed by the combination of entrincM riujk' and collrxpiial Freiu h in recordings 
of spontaneous conversations. Ciurrenl enu'inecring jargon, as well as *franglais* 
and tbt* basic technical terms used in a number of seetor:^ of engimrring, are 
included. Then* are thient speakiTs and hesitant >pi*akers» and thi* student is 
able lo listen to the language of people* N^iih varied spi'i'i li pattenis. fn>m those 
with a Huent aiul coin rent delivery to tho>e who hesitate and confuse geuders 
and vi*rbs. The studenTs undt^rstandinit of the lau^tiaire can be enriched by 
listening Ui the syntacltcal and It xieal mi^t.ikr*^ made by the French them/iclves. 
No attempt has bieu made to restrict the language uu'd so thai the sUidenl 
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may be confideni that what he is li^tonin.t( to is the real thin;;. The realism of 
the maierial is preseived hy not prcH^niinu the tapcMrripl to the student, hut a 
full transcription and suggesttouft for rxplottation arc made availahlc in the 
Uvfe du profaienr. 

The Lh^'i^ de VMudiant contains a rmunt' of the conleiils of each 
dialoRtic Avsm .i> inlroduce ihe suhjert ma. . r and vorahulary of each lopic. 
Tl .? purpose i . • resume is lo enable ihe student to carr^* out lin^fuisiic pre* 
paration heforehand without destroying the inipact of the actual recorded 
dialot(ue when it is sulis(^|urntly preserued. Some of the more difficult terms 
are explained in French in footnotes to the resumes. In order to make the 
course audio^visual, and to encourage active participation hy the student, 
diagrams arc supplied with each dialo^ie; these provide a visual focus for the 
student's attention while he is listening' to the dialo^:ues. Lahelling the diac^rams 
enal)les the student to check that he has assiniilated the material; the diagrams 
can also he projected on to a screen for follow*up work in class, forming an aid 
to classroom disrussioo of the topics. A series of simple c|uestions on the text 
follows each dialogue, designed to reinforce the diagrams v^x a method of learn- 
mg the %'ocahulary. Having hf*ard the tapes enough times to ensure that they 
understand the sul>ject matter, the students can he re<|uired to write or record 
their own summary of specific points or of the whole dialogue*. 

't he l.ivrr du profesu ur contains the complete transcription of '^te 
dialogues, The aitn i> to present in print exa< tlv what is said in us literal f\\ i, 
including hesitations, unhnishrd words, spoonerisms and anacniuthon. The 
IJrre du profv.uvur also contains the diagrams (with key) and the answers to 
the questions following each dialogue, 

With materi;il of this kind it is diHicult to estahlish a lingui.uic pro- 
gression. Nevertheless, in deciding upon the order of the units tlie primarv* 
concern has lH*en the linguistic level of the units, hoth with regard to the nature 
of the langtuufe uM»d aiul the clarity and speed of deliver)' of the speakers, 
'Hiese factors had to he considered in conjunction with thi* content of llu' units: 
however, there are sonu' seijuences of units where the order impoM*d itself. 

It nuist he reincmhered that the teachi*r using this <'ourse will he a 
linguist and not ;m enirineer, and that relationships with his engineering 
colleagues n)ay he tenuous nr evt n ncMi^exiUfui. InformaUon is therefore given 
in the /.iVfi* du pfoffsa ur tlalH*ll(^ diagrams, answers to qiu^tions) enahling 
the teacher to check that a rea^onahle amomu of communication hcu taken 
place, 

Mnally, it nuist In* l>orne in mind that the material in /.r fran^ais pout 
tinnrniruf is intended for language practice, not for the teuchinu of cnuineering. 
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German for chemists 



There is in llie Chemisli y Deparliiirm of Uvc UniveiMiy of Notllnghaiu 
a If^ng history of leacliing sclunilfic Ciernmn u> uiulergraduaics. In the period 
1965*1971 varioii^ experiinenial schemes wcr'j run, ranging from weekly 
leciurej, througfi Mte use of progranunrd niateri,U in liooklet fonn, to a sci of 
language lahorauiry k-ssons. 1%U last method appeared to be particularly 
effecliye, and in 1971 support ssm olnained from the Office for Scientific and 
'IVchnicwil Information for a two*year project whost? aim was to judgr? the 
rlfeclivenesj of the language laboratory meihtxl and to develop a mon? efiicieni 
langu?^s^ laboratory course, as well as a rrsion suita!)le for self instruction. A 
Km*arch Officer was appointed in Sepiei tber 1971, to work wi h a leant drawn 
from both the Chemistry Departnienc ai d the I^nifuage Centre. 

Aims of the course 

The aim of the course is to permit second-year chemistry undertfjraduatts 
(or postgraduali^s), wiih no previous kriowle<lge of Ca-rnjan, to read papers from 
CJerujari clu»niral jourr.aU for comprehrnMon and, where necr.s^ar>', for 
translation. A chemist who has followed the course diligen;Jy should be able 
to scan a (Jeniun chemistry article for inlonnation, and to traaoiaic th^se sec- 
tions of the j/apcr which are particularly relevant to his problenjs. l*he$e skills 
are to achieved within ten teachitig hntirs, plus approximately iwenty hours 
of private comotidation work, a restriction made necessary by the chemists* full 
timetable. 

The form of the course 

The pevhaps iMiexpected choice of language lahora:ory tapes as a 
medium of in^irtu ti<>n was motivated by a number of considerations. Kven in 
a course designed to promote reading skills, an audio image of words 
and sentences is a valuable aid to understanding. Tapes can incorporate a pro» 
grammcd nue5lion*and-answer leclmiijue, w hich ser\'t*s to ensure the inuuediate 
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feedback known to In* oi primary iinportnnce in lanmiaii^c tcarnln)];. Further* 
more, in \hv lan^iia^p lalmrafory the studeni c^n work in privacy, at his own 
rate, railing a tutor for lielp hen necessary. InvestiKuliou of student opinion 
showed that the language lahorator>' method was in most cases comidered far 
superior lo the traditional lecture /seminar approach. 

'Ihecoreof the course consists of teniaped lessons, each of approximately 
30 minutes thiratinn. Each lesion tt.kes a 5niall numlier of key grammatical 
|>oints fe.g. nomi pluraK particular tc*nses, modal verhs, the adjc*t;tival phrase) 
and offers step by step explanations, punctuated hy up to sc^^enty questiotis 
designed to lest the stuJentN grasp of new and previously learned material. 
Each (>oint is illustrated tty nu^ann of sentences taken from a '^orp ts of recent 
research publications. In the final version of the ccnirse, care was taken to avoid 
excessive coneentralt'^n on gramtnatical issues ^er sv, primary consideration 
being uivi n to the extnit^tion of meaning via a (ombination of vocabulary look 
up and grammatical analysis. 

It was considered unreasonable to e^^pect the students to acc|itire, in a 
few weeks, a large enough lange of voiMbulary to alknv them to cope with 
research papers. 'I he emphasis in the court-? is ihe;M.^rr on the eflicient use of 
worcbli^ts and dictionaries, rather than on vwalndary learning, TUv vocabulary 
for the <?xamples (li«cu<iseil on tape is uiven, together with the ex;imple sentences^ 
in a Student text* l)nokl«M. A further Ixmklet contains tabhs cif noun and adjec« 
ii%'e declensions, strong verbs, couunon preposilions with the main uses in 
chemical texts, etc. 

In addili-?^ to the individual sentences used to promote -ircurate transkv 
tion and comprelu n^'on of d*MaiU, the course contains a niunlxT of connected 
pa>?iaui»s of increasing length, which are used to teach the ability to scan 
material for comprehension of key j^oinis. In scanning, a< indeed in translation, 
the student is at all tihirs encouragt*d to m«i!%<* full use of hi« chemical know* 
kdge, as well as his increasing knowkilt;c of (irrnKUi. 

As an essential b.ick up lo the taped lessons the student is expected lo 
rcunplrte ten sets of writirn e\pjrj<c? f!i *iencd in prjctisc ihc points learned 
in e.ich lesson. Each set will lake ilir average student alniut two liours. 
Vocalnilary lists are not jfiven with consolidation excrci^n, the student being 
rxfHTtrd to uuike mtelligeni use of a (German to KiiKlidi cluMnical dictionary. 
Model answers to cons^ilidation exercises are available. In \\\r sc|f*insiructional 
version of lliJ coiuse, which is siill based on t}ie use of ibe language lal>orator\' 
tapes and consolidation exercises, four additional sets of evision exercises, svith 
niodel answers, are incorpr>raied. 

I'Hfthi'f notrl feaiufts of the count 

Apart ixi^xw die soinrulial unusual use in Uie language laboratory several 
other novei aspects of the cimrse deserve OK niion. 
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In vie\%* of the nctremc brcviiy and jiprciali^fd nature of the cmirsfi it 
%va.^ roaiidcrcci c^jirntial that the lincuisiic content l>r rcdiirrd lo the hare 
niiniiniun needed to fuifd our stated aims. Since little information was available 
cnnronu'nc; the lini^ii^tic chararterisiir« of rhemiral writini? in German, the 
|imjeci team decided that a certain amount of time s\m\\d t»e devoted 
to liimitisiic analysis of German chemical tests. A rrmgc of ({ranunatical features 
\v;\s inve^^tiuated at the brKinnim? of the project, the results beinR used in 
dertdifi)( on the content of tlie first draft of the course. Dmin^ the first run of 
the lU'v. course il became apparent that a major difftcidty facing the students 
was the sheer structural complexity of the sentences found in this rej^ister of 
German. The nature of this complexity was therefore investigated.^ It was 
honed Uiat such a study nii^ht su^Uest ways in which the student could be 
helped U) overcouu» some of his biuic difbculiies. 

Because of the inevitably miuiII scale of these syntactic analyses, it was 
fell iba^ inrchaniral processing' ni a nuich larger corpus of German chemical 
lexis woii!d constitute a vrry useful adjunct to the exislini' analyses. A com- 
puier<»aided u d count and concordance wii^ therefore prtxiuced for a corpus 
of 5onte n4,'K)l^ words. consistim»: of systematically chosen samples from recent 
citeniical papers. .\s weM as providiiii; an invaluable fund of examples, the out* 
put from computer processing allowed check on the f|uantitative iiniwtance 
of certain lexicoMrrauunatical' items such as pronouns, pre|msitiotu and sub* 
ordiiiatimr conjimctions. 

Thv inv«*«tiir<ilion into syntaclic coinplrxity led to he conclusion thai 
the noniinai ^roup wa< the mmi important area of comple/ ^, the number and 
relationship of claust* constituents, and of clauses within sentences, l>einf; 
relatively straiKhtfoovard. .*\n attempt was therefore made to desi(;n a lechni(|uc 
which, while providintf the student with useful insi^^hts into the rclatiomhips 
t»oth of ihf basic rlau^r con^titui^nt^ and of the groups within these constituents, 
would yrt br simple nionijli to \>v both trachabic and usable. .After some early 
exprrimrhlaiion with a prnmlur? in which clauses were analysed into pre-veib, 
vrrb am! posi-vnl) M\Miirnh, a more firxihie and sophisticali'd IrchuKpir wa* 
developrd in which the sentence U divided inio clauses, the roniplelr verb in 
vAih cI;mim» idenlilicd and undrrlinrd, and a srries of largely mechanical 
brackriihir operations perfonned in order to isolate prepositional phrases, 
^tibjrrt* and object^.* This bracketint; technicpio, which can Ur extended to 
throw liudit on contplex consin;ctions such a« the adjectival phrase, was 
considered useful by a majority of students. 

The bracketinu technupie is a valuable aid, not only in translation, but 

• C. S. Builrr: *Svhiacuc analysis of Gentian chemical lexis: on eomtruciiatf a simrl 
coiirte in Cicrinan f»»r crhrniiMs*. To appear in IRAl., Vol 3, I07i. 

' (!. S. Uuiler: *.\ technique for sentence ilruciiirr anal>s)s as an aid lo comprehension 
and uanslaiM»i) %A German cheimsiry ie\uV /'i7. Rtiiiw of AppUtd lAnguiitUt 21. 11* 
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aUo in comprehension at the sentence level, fiinre it identifies groups of words 
which are granunatically connected and so constitute possible units of infonna* 
tion« lite technique cannot, howeveri help in the task of recognising which 
sentences or paragraphs in a paper are of particular relevance to the needs of 
a resctmher. In order \o make such recognition easier, an inlnrmation retrieval 
techniipie was developed, Thr relevance of any partirular article is assessed liy 
translation of the title and, if nerrssaiy, of the abstract. Non*linguistir data in 
tables, (igiires and giaphs, and within the text, are then scanned, and if neces- 
sary the sub*hradings tran.dated. in order to loi\'ite relevant section?) of the 
paper. For each sentenrc in the relevant paragraphs, tlic meanings of all verbs 
and nouns are looked up, and a provisional assessnteni of relevance is made. 
The basic information in each, relevant sentence is then extracted by means of 
the bracketing technique. 

TeUing and f valualion 

The two drafts of the languar^e labnrator>' courses were tested at 
Nottingham Tniver^tity and at a number of other institutions, information being 
oinained in the form of personal inter\Mews, c|ucsUonnaires on the content anil 
presentation of individual lessons, an end-ofnroursc (|uestionnaife, also error 
analysis of the worketl consolidation exercises and scripts prndurrct in end-of» 
course examinations. The information obtained suggested modilication.% to suc- 
cessive drafts of the course. Plans have been made for a programme of post- 
course evaluation which, through the use of (|ue?itionnaires, will seek to ol)iain 
information from past students alHmt the uu^fulnei^s of the course in their 
themistry careers. 

The fact that this Clennan cotirse for chemists has so far provid gratify- 
ingly successful can l>e attributed to a couil>ination of .neveral key factors among 
which are the precise defniilion of objectives, expert analvMs of the linguistic 
properties of Genuan chemical writing, careful attention to the problems of 
^'lection, irradmg. prcMMitation and consolidation of material, and cloi^c co- 
operation liciween linguists and scieniists. Theie can be no doubt th;«r the wv 
of the lant^iage laboratory has also nuide an important contribution to the 
success of the courM\ 
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III 



R E F Smith 



Russian for social scientists 



In 196B Binnint^iiain University Department of Russian Langiiac^e and 
literature started work on a lanini«'i|?t» laiioratory course with the help of a 
three«year uniM from the Depariment of Education and Science (later extended 
by a further year). 

The intention was primarily to provide a self*instnictional course to 
ffWc prople already (|ualified in one of the social sciences a reading knowledge 
of Russian which would rnahle them rapidly to come to grips with material in 
their own suhjrct. %Such students are likely to he too few in any one institution 
to justify teacher time IxMng allocated to cater for their specbl needs. Conse* 
c|uenvly, the course envisaged had to he highly programmed and self*instruc« 
tional. By using language lal)orator>' techniques we hope we have succeeded in 
overconung the proi)lcms connected with the design of such a self«instructional 
course. 

The target audience was envisaged as well^ntotivated, hut not neces- 
sarily intt rrstrd or rxperienred in learning a foreign lang\iage. We, therefore, 
had to |)roN '^dc a re>urse v/hieh had intrinsic interest for specialists and our first 
lask was to estahlish word-frequency Ji&i* for the fields of ec<uuuuic,\^po]jiir3 
and sociolog>*. 

:\ corpus of three million nmning words was selected separately from 
hooks, journals and newspapers of or later. Tlie criteriori used in selection 
was that the item should l)e judged hy M)mcone researching in the field as worth 
scanning in tJu* hope of finding relevntit information. Tlie material did not have 
lo K» m fact of importance: Ilu%%ian titles are not always highly informative 
and nuich has to he examined to tind w hat is of direct use. In order to randomise 
our sample, one pa^'r in four was taken from tlie hook and journal material; 
the typing' of itenu started from the fint, second, third and fourth pages in 
setjuence in order to reduce the predominance of opening paragraphs. Broken 
sentences at the start and end of pages were ignored. Newspaper material was 
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t)^^! as a continuous passaf(c. We thus derived a sample of al>out :] million 
riinnin)( words fairly evenly distributed over the three fields and from hooks, 
jotimais and newspapers. The 380 items in the sample rnme from 457 authors. 

With computer assistance frecjucncy lists were drawn up and \ised by 
the editor to assist in devising the texts of the Basic course of aO jposons. The 
word count had shown there is a considerable vocabulary common to the three 
fields of the social sciences which we liad examined : 1,200 words of the 2,100 
with frequencies hij^her than 40 were conunon to all three fields and, in addi- 
tion < more than 5f)0 were common to two fields {see diagrams). The terminology 
specific to .sociolojj>' is somewhat restricted, while that of economics and politics 
is a little more differentiated The Basic course is thus common to the three 
fields; its vocabulary of just ovv words gives an approximate text coverage 
of65y.. 

We concentrated on a simple word count to establish the vocab\!|ar>' for 
our fields fa) in order, primarily, to maintain the motivation of the specialists 
by usinff relevant items; (b) to demonstrate the way in which Russian Ntnictures 
these fields fe.i(. Soviet accountancy uses conceptions quite other than those of 
our accountancy); (c) to find any differences both between the fields oi econo- 
mics, politics and sociology and between the language used in books, journals 
and newspapers. 

We compared our word count with other Russian word counts, Vakar^ 
expected 3bO words to cover 75 /, of spoken Russian word occurrences. The 
nearly 9W words of our Bmic course gives al>out 65 /, coveraije of social science 
texts. 

n)ree Readers for economics, politics and socioloify consist of virtually 
undoctored post- 1960 materials with accompanyinff translation of and com- 
mentar\- on possible terminological problems; structural and syntactical 
difficulties are dealt with by meaiv*^ of an appendix containing translation notes 
which are refrrn^d io in the U^xi.s. In this way we hope that we have bridged 
the gap ImMwumi the highly progra)nm<*d Basic course and the undoctored 
Readi ra wliich introduce the specialist to the authentic repetitious and cliche- 
ridden material found in so much Soviet social science literature. 

There was u major problem in moving from the carefully controlled 
materials of ihe Basic course to authentic unmodified materials* This has l)een 
tackled by the •'rranslaiion notes' which deal with syntactical and other 
diilicultif^s. 

It proved difficult to arrange for adetjuate testing of the course, but 
results so far are encouraging in terms both of the level reached by students 
after a terurs work and also the reduction in teacluT time recjiiired. 

Lists of the first thousand most frequent words for each of the three 
fields and a common list will shortly Ik* available in duplicated form. 

' N. P. V'akar: .*! uord count of spoken Russian: tht Soviit usage. Ohio State Univc*tity 
Pres*. Columbus, Ohio, 1966. 
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ECONOMICS 1640 , 

_ _ . _ Economics, Politics 140 

Economics only 140. 

POLITICS 1730 
Politics only 150 

Politics. Sociology 230 



Economics. 
Sociology 150 

SOCIOLOGY 1690 

Sociology only 100 
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7iv JJelinek 



Japanese^the integrated dictionary search 
method 



The intrjrraiPtl dictionary search ineihod was developed and tested 
specifically for teaching a reading knowledge of Japanese though it has already 
Iw^n applied to Russian, and other no sible applications such as teaching a 
writing knowledge arc being considered. The method is based on the availability 
of a device which combines the powers of a dictionary with those of a translate 
ing machine. In the casf of the powers of a dictionary the comparison is homo- 
logous ; exactly like a traditional dictionary, the device conlams entries listed 
in an alphabetical or similar order, relies on a manual human operator for the 
retrieval of each relevant entry, and rewards such retrieval by pertinent sugges* 
lions for a iraiislalion into English- As with a traditional dictionary, these 
suggestions sometinies appear in the form of nuitiially exclusive alternatives 
from which the user has to choose, relying on his proper appreciation of the 
^context'. 

The comparison with a translating machine is a little more abstract m 
that tbv MM of operations which in a conventional translating machine i^ stored 
in tlu' fniin of a comnuliHl programme and is performed automatically without 
any appreciation of the purfxwe of the exercise, has in this case to be pcrfonned 
by a thinking and motivauxl human. These operations must therefore be in- 
comparably simpler than a computer progranunc and a nmnber of feedbacks 
nuist Ih* built in to counteract human fallibility. 

Yet this alistract comparison with a translating marhine is also basically 
homologous, because tl;e hun^^ii operator shares with the translating computer 
the most rele\ant aspect : progrming consistently from left to right on the 
japanrse text, the user of the device is clearly told at each step (a) what he 
must do with the English output hitherto obtained, e.g. exactly how to alter 
the word order, how to modify endings or transfonn tenses, etc., and (b) exactly 
where in the device he should search for his next instruction. At the end of each 
sentence the user obtains one, or possibly several, English renderings merely by 
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.Hirici obscnanre of ihr simple search procedure. Tliese Eiiffli^li senirnces will 
Im? no more polished ihaii iranslatin); machines arc able to make ihcin at 
present. Hm\evrr. this is wluTc the coinpari?inn ends. Thr hiinian now has 
evciy advanfairc o\er the machine and, having understood ihr meanimr. \s free 
lo adjnst the renderinu lo his usual standard of English, with full appreciation 
of the context. riiL' device olFurs him <nily vei^ limited help in doinu this, arid 
as a matter of fact it is simplv not known how this prwess operates. If we did 
kiu»w, niachiiu s would nowadays be transhitin^ to re(|uired standards. 

.•\fter what has been ^aid so far, il miirht be asked how this device which 
we are provisionally callinqr an •Inteur.ited r)ictionar>' * can be use<l in teaching 
a reading knowledije. This has already been tauifht successfully in five cnuwn 
in the case of Japanese alone, and approximately HO f)eofile have now accpiired 
a readinir knowled^rr of fapaneM* solelv tbronuli this device. Nonetheless, those 
who have sf>mi* exf^erience of learninu or even teachinif lanena»5es and have not 
%ern fMie of ihv^v connes in oprration may jnstiliably be wnnde: int^ at this point 
wlu'ther a proper dislinefion is beine made between (U'ciphrrinii skill and 
refuting hu^rhdae. Hie Intetn-a^etl Dicfionaiy is a sort of machine in the shape 
of a book which the student can use ;ifter he has mastered tlie techniques of 
maitipulalinfT it to arriv - ;ii an Kn*di>h renderincf of japanese sentences. As 
lon«T as lie 'knows* no japanese at all. he mt!\r search for every sintfle element 
which makes up the japai:' *e 'ientence and coiTertly follow the inMructions 
iroverninir the shape of tin* I'.nvdish output. Bui tln-n. you ntieht a^^k. U diis not 
learniuif bf>w to decipher and v. hat lias this to tin with learning to read and 
umh^rMand indepefideiitly? Th\< was the most aifoniMuif donbi in my own mind 
tluf>utrIioui ibc fust year of the project', from the mnmiMU ihe lar^el was set 
riiht up to the early davs of the (irst |jiloi comv. 'Ilie doubt was only com- 
pletelv dispelled when I foimd thai ihe manifmlatim,' of the device, i.e. the 
deiMpherimr technitpie on ii* own, can be safely taut»hi even to slow students 
in the spacr of two hours*. In ni\ur words, the manipulaiifui of the IntetM'att*(t 
Dirtifuiary l a< pri>vi'd ui b- couMderably ea^ieT to master than, say. driving ;i 
ear. Of rfMUMv Mi'^ | ip j^e o wrilin'T ^v^i^mu IwMue what it is, it was not until 
the end of the second werk of the t rrn^v, when die piejiniin.iry >tatre seeuiini; 
reliable IdenlifiratirMi of )ap.irt»*se Intr-r^ and eliaracler-i bad bren completed, 
that the lntetrral» (l Dictionary seart h itself rould be tau^Oit. The stipervUed 
course of inMrur:ifUi la^^t^ for eiirht week^, five days a week, live stiperxised 
hour< and one hour's homework l»eine refpiin d earb day and iwo hotus home- 
work at weekends. The answer seems lo be that by far the lr^l•ate^t part of the 
uwM' h >pent on eiMiverluiu the skill of decipliriim,' with full n frrenee to the 
device) inli> the laiiret skill of readio^r more or li>s indepnid^ ntly. The results 
show not only thai this skill can he achieved by the avi rai,a^ student in ei^ht 

* J J^linek : japanae^Enzliih titammar didhnary. '!'♦> In* published by ihc (Irntrc of 
japanr^r SuKliei. fruvpruty of Shrffteld. Sepirmlu r !'.*74 

• J. Jelinrk : Final teptut: tht det tUypment of Inpannt nUnlific and ttchnical trading 
inufiit^ I'nivrfMtv of .Sheflifld, December 1972 
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%vwb — this WT found on ihe first pilot coune in 1970 and confirmed on every 
Milwef|uent ocra^um - - hut also that throtigh accumulation of improvements 
in ever>* aspect the teclini(|uc and instructional handouts involved, this time 
can pn^hahly he shortened, Thv sixth supervised course, now in progress f July 
1974), will show hy ex.ictly how much, hecausc it is heinff conaucted on the 
principle of an individualised tinuMahle, allowing each student to proceed at 
his own speed. 

At the lime of writimr. the 1974 supervised suinnier course is in its fifth 
week: two of the seven students have already finished, one at the end of the 
fotu th week, the other at the In^ifinninir of the fifth. 'I'hcir final test performance 
compares favotiral)ly with the results of underj(raduate finals, l>oth in temw of 
time and accuracy. {Thv same section of unseen text was tised lioih in the finals 
and in this test, '1 he only dilfiMcnce hetween the hest two of the undergraduata 
and the two student* of this coiuse was that the Integrated Dictionary was 
availahle to the latter.) 

An additional point cnncerning this teachint? method, which might he 
of interest to those concerned with the more general educational prohlrms of 
lanifuaifc* leaching, is the possihility ic offers of doing away with most of the 
rrsirictlve or coercive practices : elements of iniliiary drill such as titne stress, 
lack of room for imagination, compulsor>' memorisation of itemj* carried out in 
advance of iheir application, em!>arra.ssing social situations, domination of 
people hy machineiy, etc. It lias to he seen to be helieved how much human 
e!ienr>- i* thus released, and how much tension and emharras^meni saved. Far 
from losing' any motivation we lind people working at full pitch in a friendly 
co-operative atmosphere hecause they do not regard themselves as performing 
for thr teacher or in front of clussmaies, hut feel directly confronted with the 
ohjeci of If-arning. Since almost cveiy driU task has heen actually extracted 
from technical hterature of the relevani ipecialisalion /at the moment, separate 
panel> arc av.iilihle for chemistry, food industry, shipbuilding, electronics, 
meiallurirv and ireni;raphy. and 2i) other panels are' in preparation), the liighest 
motivation is mainlairied throughout the course. 

Finally, I should like to touch on the (|ueNtion of how an integrated 



cenfrate(l in this area where I believe they rightfully belong. Although an inte- 
grated dictionary may superficially look railr- like just armiher dictionary, it 
contains in fact a complete and systematic fonnulation of the granimar of the 
languauc. 'fJrammar' liere is undeiMood as a system of rules governing the 
formalior> of ( mrect sentences of the input lariiruage, hut, unlike the standard 
academic pro<( dure of formal grammars it defines the formation of correct 
sentences not in a detluctive way prf>ceedinu from general coticepts and ending 
with a refen nce to a 'morphological component' which as a rule is left the 
reader's imatfinaiion. hut directly in terms of optically identifiable, non-overlap- 
ping segnentA of the language which are die actual entries in the dictionary. 
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It also includes a set of riilrs i;ovcrnin}( the rendering of these sentences in ihc 
output lanfriia^e (in this caw English). Briefly, but not simply, ot)c can make 
an integrated dictionar>' by merging a good lexical dictionary with a completely 
niormlitliic and comprehensive formal granunar of tlie language. In theory a 
variety of types of fonnal grammars are known and could be used for the pur* 
pose, but in practice it is likely to be easier to m.ike one's own because, regret* 
tal)ly, the overwhelming trend in formal gran)mars, almost the only one which 
has so far led to concrete application to individual languages, has f.ivourrd not 
a monolithic system of rules, but a combination of at least two 'components' : 
the phrase-structure component and the transformational component, typically, 
other structural impurities such as features or deletions are also abundantly 
attached to these granunnrs. The conversion of a fonnal granunar into an 
integrated dictionar>' is a simple mechanical process if the grammar can offer 
an answer to tlie followini; two ({uestions : what is the complrte list of word 
classes which can occur at any given point in the sentence? When we have this 
list of word classes for each point in the sentence, what possible structural func- 
tions can each of these \s\nd cla/ises carry, initiate, continue, conclude at that 
given point? 

A Chomsky-type transformational generative grammar does not answer 
either of these (|uestions, Ijecause as a set of rules sucli a granunar is non-trans- 
parent. The rules cannot be easily confronted to give distributional definitions 
to word dasM's. This proiileni arisr's from the grafting of two mathematically 
dilTereni components the fact which makes Chomsky grannnars so diflicult 
to apply in language teaching in general. The phrase-strucuire com|)onent alone 
is perfectly capable of fonuulating a complete grammar of a lariguage, although 
Chomsky rejects such a possibility. Such a grammar can be consistently mono- 
lithic, althougii a plirase-slnicture granimar without the usual pyramidal shape 
and synuuetr>' retjuires a vastly larger number of rules and acconuuodates 
rather fi'wer ninrteenth-cenlury linguistic concepts. It does howeviT tell us all 
we need to kru)W alK>ut tlu- role of each terminal symbol. 
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(CILT) 



A modern Chinese course 



Ttiesi» nr>fe« have hr{*r> iircpareft by CILT, and aro based on infonimlioii provided by 
Mr R. P. Sloss and tits colleagues. 



The projrci Krvw out of an unsurrrs'^ful aueinpt to nrodurr a schcnir 
to rstahlUh an inin-iiiiivrrsllies Chinese lan^^iiauc school; it liecaine clear that 
no general sperilicaiion of skill levels to he expected after an intensive one-ye<ir 
course of instiiiriion in hasic modern spoken and written Chinese, nor detailed 
fivllalnis or ade{{uate leaching' materials, existed; the initial aim of this project 
was to remedy thesr deficiencies, The project was forutaliy inaugurated at 
Camhridi(e in Ocioher 19()9 under the direction of R, P. Sloss and the general 
>up<*rviNion of a Hoard of Management. Funds were provided by the Depart* 
ineut of Kdncation and Science, the Universities* China Committee ana the 
Nnllield Foimdation. Ur?irarcli and doelopinent of materials were planned 
over a four-year span divided into four phases fsee also Appendix I) : 

Year I Invvstiiiation md rvaluntion of the then current situation in 
tlie teat hin*^ of (Chinese throuifhout the world, with interest centn ing 
on such matters i\s student numhers, clas^ si/e, siafling ratios, duration 
and inimsiiy of courses and studeni motivaiinn. 

N'eai 2 Pfoiiuction. 

NVar !4 Tt sting. 

N'ear 4 • Consolidaliou and n t ision. 



A distinction was made heiween (a) the lan^uage learning prwess hy 
which l>asic practical skills are acquired in comprehension and speech and (h) 
that by which an itUellcctual grasp of an unfanuliar iiUws system and ctihure 
is acquired. The first implies an essentially uiiral/oral course in basic 
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(onvmational Chiiicsr; (\\) ir(niivrs a u.>v cif laii^niai;!* at a levrl coinmen.Htiratr 
with adult profminnal intrr<*sts. (MiiphasU tliroti^'liout Uevu on enabling 
stttdcnts \o inrrt tin* lininii^tir m|uireincnt]( pmrd by real sittiatinnx, and to 
avoid the over-.Hiniplilicaiion wliirli is a roiuitu fault in many icxtl)onks. T\\e 
intensive onr^year courst* is intended lo provide U*^innin.t( students wiili a sound 
knrnvledi^e of ilu* basic ^ranuMar and lexis of ibe eonieniporary spoken and 
wriiien lanijuaue, and to train ibem to meet ihe skill levels sjieeified in 
Appendix 2 (see below). In addition lo ibe lani^uaue elasses, luilion is provided 
on bistorical, jix^^n^'i'^ipbieal, sfvial, eronoinie and political backuround. Tbere 
are also sub-eruirsi^ on tbe pbonoioji^y of Modern Standard CUnnese and on tbe 
Chinese \vritin>{ syst(*n). 

CoHTW desctipfion 
fa) Strvctuir 

HeKinnint; in C)etober each yi'ar, the roiirse rouiprises IJHK) hours of 
In^fniclion, provided in fdur ten-week Irruis. and lasis nnlil mid-Anifust of the 
following year Breaks between terms never exceed two weeks. The weekly 
pro^'ramme consi<t< o| li\r days of inslnirii«,'i, with apprr^ximately live liours 
of leacliinic^ each day nncludini; formal leclures. conversational practice .si»ssions, 
lal>orator> drill'nu' and tw Ice-weekly individual tutoriaN). On average, student> 
need In spend at least fifteen boms per week in private study. Tuition is mainly 
prrn idrd by prc»jirt staff, but additional special courses aie availaMf to studi<iU'( 
in tlie intensive laii^uaue pr(»L;rannue from other teachers of (Ihinese in the 
Tniversiiy, 

•b) CluM ond irit ( fif}u f»/ itudruh 

The clas.4 is limited to seven oi eii.^'bl siudents in any one year; this 
allows for optinunu u>'* of limited space and has proved to l)e an excellent 
i^roup size for this style of lantfuaije leaiiiiiiK. Admission is limited lo those who 
have a serious profi'^N^iuial or academic reason for wisbifi?*: to arcpiire a ijood 
knowledge of mnclein r:|iiin»se and are of ijood ac.idemie standing; this 
normally means i^naduate .vt.iltis or the e(|uivali*ru e t;. takinii[ employment 
experience into account). Those wishinif to .study (Ibine>e out of personal 
interest .uid youuiT students are not admitted. Since the coul^e is not directed 
towards any existini; examination but is imended as a ^^eneral preparation for 
academic or piofession.d work, it is not normally the practice to issue diplomas, 
ahliouirb succes>hd stud<M)l> may be provided with formal statemeiu^ (Ui tbe 
level of competence attained if they wisii it. (Kxamples of types of students are 
uiven in .Appendix 3.) 

tc) Mater iah 

Graded ^ramiuar>, leaders and iap(*s have been produced, and a 
Clhinese-Knijlish dictionary f»f contemporary written usaue has been in prepara- 
tion by W, Kunssen since l!^71 now funded by the Department of Kducation 
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and SciniciO; llu» rlictinnnry may rviMihially l)f aniipiiiiTijird. I)r P. Kratorhvil, 
%vlio has workrd cloxrly with tin* pnijirl, lui.i rniitrilmtrd a liookirt on 
prfHiiiiiriatinn : ,1 t ounr in (Ihhuw pnmunciatiou, (Vtwn the iimls of the 
MiidfMit.H and \hv si/c* of thi* classes thi* iiiarkrt for \hv inaUTiaU will iKH^rssarily 
l)P siW'M and spiTialUrd and lai'Ui'^sralt* prcHiui:liun is nni t*nvisaK^d for use 
oiilsidr thv rourso. It \s \\o\yvil in arrani^r liinilrd pnhliraiinn, h\\\ sets of 
un|)nl)lislird lexilumk^ and lapi'N may lu* oiuained (rom thi* Farutly of Oriental 
Shidic's* I 'niviTsily of (^tlnhrid.l(<^ 

*I'hr rontrnt of ihr nsuiinu inaUTials has hvvu drawn from newspaper 
and nuiKa/inr arii< l«*s from Mainland puhlicaiions; ilii* r^iracis avc*ra.t;o 2.fHX) 
rharacirrs each and cover as wide a sperirum of topics as possihie, the articles 
hein^ supported with vorahnlai^' and hackirround notes, ronianised version and 
snijifesied iranstalion. Kxtracis have Immmi mor^led liy a variety of voices drawn 
from sources in this connlry and in Ilcvnt; Kon^. A parallel, lint shorter and 
more eleinenlaiy, sri'ii*s has hren [irepared from extracts from the lion^ Kon^ 
press. A set of slructuri* (lashcards lia^i hern produced lo enahle students to 
review their knowledt^e of the ^tructun^s. All study aids such as tape recorders, 
cassette recording's, irxihooks etc. nnpiired hy stiidentr* .^re provided hy the 
project without additional charge. 

<d) \ttthiuL 

i\) The course adopts the now convi*ntional a|)|>roach of workini; towards 
preset terminal ohjectivi^ expresM*d as detailed specifications of per* 
fonnanre in each of the four main laniruaue skilN. 

(ii) The ronti*rit is controlled on a frecjuency hasis: the active and passive 
lexical rani^es to he covered are predeti*rmined. 

(iii) KlenuMits in the course "oncerned with th«* s|)oken and written p;frts 
of the lantruaue an* delihrralrly M*parated. in the conviction that the 
milieu of ea( li is diifi*rent. and that they require (juite dilferent treat* 
nicnt ^e^pecially true of tlhinese). 

Mv) Tlu* traditional separation and sei|urntial treati^uent of isolated 
lani^tiat^r fi*atnres on an incremental principle w.u ahandoned, hecause 
It iufvilahly priKluces Mi'xtl>(K)k lani^uai;^''. 

iv) Ilie comse proi^resses i:r'\dually from aitilicially sin»plc situations to 
complex rcMiistic ones, p.iority heini; the nerd to pnnluce uncoinpro* 
inisinuly rral lan^Mia^e, irrespective (>f the coniplexity of its context. 

ivi) During' the consolidation phase an eh*nu nt of direct method teaching 
was introduced ti> f)rod the students from passive learning into situa* 
tions rr(|uirin}^ their skills to he vrluclrs for mvrntion, imat^ination and 
uuprovisation. One hotu' a day is devoted to this and has provi'd to he 
a major factor in huildini; up selfM onhdencc* in the students. Both 
tc%H'her and student have rnjoved these sessir>ns which depend pri* 
niarily on the tearlierN invriuivenrss and demonstrate to the students 
the realistic nature of tlie approach. 
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ExamplM of course and miterials dovelopment (contd) 
Conctmions 

The project ha% completed the task for which it was originally set up : 
to detemiine a reasonahic skill speciftcation for a one»yenr intensive conne and 
to develop and test the materials required to sustain such a course* In so doing 
it has estahlished that : 

(a) A 1,0(H) hour course of four ten«week terms ai.^d a student*week of 25 
hours is reasonal^ile for a one-year course. 

(h) Highly motivated adults are ahlc to ahsorh a much givater amount than 
is generally supposed, particularly when the content of the- materials is 
carefully chosen and the students* wishes within the detailed programme 
are consulted. 

(c) Individual cassette recorders are essential for an uiiral/oral based course; 
even the reading texts slmuUI he supported hy tapes. The written language 
should he emphasised from the beginning, with romanisation playing a 
subordinate role. 

More generally, it iias hern shown that such a course can be developed in a 
relatively short time provided the ground work is carefully laid (see Appendix 
1). The true measure of succesi is that the materials satisfy the expectations of 
students of high calibre within a franu*work of intense endeavour. 

Continuf'tion of the ptojcct 

Work is ir) progress on an advanced course, financed by the Nuiheld 
Foundation, to comprise : 

(a) An advanced basic language progranune, for a second 40-week year, of 
the same type and intensity as the lirst*year course; it will aim at maintain* 
ing and developing fluent control of the spoken language and reading skills 
ac(|uirrd during ilif preliminary course, while progressively broadening its 
intellectual content. 

(b) Optional second components, to give the student more specialised linguistic 
ex|)erience in the general (uUi of his professional interests, e.g. politics, 
economics, current aifairs; literature and ti)^ arts; history; science and 
technolog>'. 

The necessary lexical research is financed by the Department of Educa* 
tion and Scierice : 

(c) To build up a lexical store /uiodrrn written usage) with English transla- 
tions, which will provide l)ack-up to the developnuMit progranuue f^»los» 
saries, annot; ted voralmlaries and frefK., iicy counts may l)c produced as 
needed); later a small CHiinese-rnglish dictionary \\\\\ probably lie 
produced. 
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Examples o( course and materials devolopmeni (coiud) 

Appendix I 

(i) All evaluation of the curniit State of the art*; 

(ii) a eareful appr;usal, umu^ stanilard evaluation prcn edures, of all knosvu 
texts and teaching syj^teiiis; where poHsihle a cate^^orijiation of these by 
various criteria; 

iii) the estahlUhnient of a sp(*rififation of niininuini viable ftkilt levels and of 
vcH-abulary^ graiiiiimr constraint^t; 

(iv) the e^iprr5)^inn of (iii) in ternw of a Kldml time-budget, further broken 
down l)y ternn, week^s and dayn; 

(v) the pru(hicti(Mi and testinf: of photo-type pilui nmteriaU dcM^ned to teM 
undei lying principle.s; 

(vi) tlu» l)loekini(-in of the tiue-hudRel by uiati-rial de.siirned to meet the skill 
»pecificatiom which are within the pre«set con.«traint5i: 

(vii) tcHtiuf; and revising and upulatiuK ^l>^ mater^U to the* level of pre- 
production-quality control piiase; 

(viii) extended te^^ting leading to e\entual production. 



Appendix 2 

Spi*ci(icaliofis of skill ohji'ciives 
for I he ipoO-houf fount in Modern Standard ChiMse 

Compreheniion 

1. Able M) eoniprebefid fully Mxial <ouversMion related to everyday needs 
(within a defined prescription ()f HJ^Oi) pasMti' lexical iienis). 

2. Al>Ie to comprehend llie uieater part of a diMfUirseJecture where tlie 
subjed matter is known and the topic pieviously specified (largely to l>e 
within ine prescription of 3fM) puisivr lexical items, with an opportunity 
provided ff)r the preparation of any s{>ecial vcKabulary). 

X Al)le to gist at |ea>l the main topic and lrend.s of eui|)hasis in a discourse/ 
lecture (ext epiii>g otu- in which the toj "* i* highly sprcialised) where tlie 
subject is pre\iou\Iy u^i/,rw>:r;i and nhe/e no opporttuuty has been provided 
for the pieparation of v<u abulary d .r^'rly within iln' piuurr prescription). 

4. Al)le to liighliu'ht ili-nis in a nev s*broiulc;ui, othvr than items in which 
uiuisual or uni onunon pecMmal plai v nanu*s ariu* or in which topics of 
an unusual <»rMicMi-curreut nature are discussed i lamely within the passivr 
preseriptioni. 
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Exarnptes of course and maloriats dovetopment (conid) 



Speech 



1. Altle to exprps!! nrciirntc*ly hmc Iniinan and social ncrtl^. Able to make 
m|uc$f5 and m rrjtpoiid to rrquestji (within a drfincd prescription of tfiOO 

active h xiral \\Q\m). 

2. Alilr in lalk abniit personal bac kyrmnul and iiitcrrsts. and lo rlicit Himilar 
information from others (within the active prescription of items). 

!{. Able to talk about the course of study pursued and to expresi« views about 
it. while at the same time displayint; a capacity to sustain conversation on 
such matters (within tlie ocliir pnscription). 

4. Able to talk alniut current Inearpolitical/ world news (with particular 
re ference to contt*niporar>* developments in (^bina) in simple terms, and 
to be able to withstand ipif*stioi;^ on such matters (wilhin the active pre* 
!icripiinii>. 

fi. Able lo dt^liver a ID-minute lalk in ('ollcKjuial CHiinese on a prepared topic. 

ontv brief m>lc:i. to wiihi^iaiul fpiestimis on it and lo particinale in a 
simple (IIm nvsioii on the iiialiers ai isin;; (wilhin a lexical ran^t* to lie deter* 
mined by the candidate, but lar^elv to he within the prescription). 

Cnmbifting skills 

1. The ability lo >peak in the kind of >iiuiilion wbirli rslabli>|ie;4 iu franu* of 
refernui^ on both sides only a« ihe eonver^aiion unfolds an inierviev%' 
with an olficial. 

2. *I he ability to deal with simple two-way inlerprelini; (active into ClbineM*, 



1. Within ihe kiioAii iradinu vrnabulary ranui* lo be abli* to read without 
Mi\s liuhl nariiili^i' dcM riptive iliahv^nie m.ili liaU 'drawn from a pre* 
determined prritxl of lime and larirely lioiimi^eneous in style) al llu* late 
ot 1!.<MH) rhaia( ter< per hour lo bt* le\le<l Iin rompiehensioii (|ue<lioii!i 
li ithoui reference \o ihe le.\l). 

2. NVheie *m)knowii* v(u abiilaiA' ilems do not exrred A of ihe wlioli*, to be 
able to read wiih the aMistanceof eoh\rinional aid^ fa( mal iiew^ comment 
inalerial.% of inteniiediale depth at the rate of 1,0()0 rhatactris per hour 
(to be te.stt d by eompreheit<ioii nuestion :i/7/i n^ferenee to the lext alhrnnl). 

!t. To be ablf lo in.ikt* a full tr.iu^lalioii of prrvioti>|y uiiM-eii pa^^aijes of a 
dt^rcf of (lillit ulty rorreipoiuliiuf to that of iifw>papi r editorial seriou* 
essiy tt*cbiiical manual -m texiliftok. (|U«tlitN of traii^l.itiou briii^ sont^bt in 
leriiLS of accurat V. M iiMtivity and U Maure. t'nfrtti r.'d ww of coiiveiitional 
aids and m nnotis tune .illowed. I liis i* the sub^skill ivriitt n iranslatiopt). 

I. Immediate ii^dit-ri%ulini( of a %liorl, uiiieer. jiavMj^e, ino%rii from \%ell 
wilhin the Im'%i known vor.ibul.irv. to u*>t the iiihereiu appriTiation of 
structure iind the abilits to phrase appiopriatt^K. 



pauive out of ChinesiM. 



Hcadin;^ 
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Examples of course and materials development (contd) 

Copn post lion 

!• To Ih? able within iUv known writing range (to be specined) to provide* 
nhortp factunl written answen in Chinese to questions. To he able to Till in 
simple fomis. 

2. To he able to write in acceptable simple Chinese short notes to meet 
personal /social needs. 

3. (Jiven the ingredients of a simple narrative (in Enj^lisli) to be able to re- 
state it in written Chinese. To l)C able within the known writing range to 
render simple instructions and directions into acceptable Chinese* 



Appendix S 

Composition of siudeni groups 

1972^73: 

1. A law graduate (Australian) taking up the study of aspects of Chinese law. 

2. A histor>' graduate (American) who also hits taken the MA programme in 
conteniporar>' Oiinese studies at SOAS, intending to do PhD work in 
conten)porar>- Chinese history. 

X An administrative official (British) of the Hong Kong Ciovernment on a 
year's study secondment. 

4. A graduate in antliropology from liiB (British) wishing to do PhD work 
in the China field in connection with the status of women. 

5. A gradiuite in political science (Kuwait) preparing to do PhD work on 
Chinese relations with the Gulf States. 

b. A foreign correspondent of The Sew York Times (American) who is also 
a Haivai'd graduate, designated as his newspaper's correspondent for 
China. 

7. A graduate in Gast*Asinn history (American) who intends to do PhD work 
in contemporary Chinese history. 

In addition, at diflferent short periods the following two students joined the 
course : 

B. A senior oflkial of the Foreign and Coininonweallh Oflice assigned to the 
Far East (an existing language officer qualified in Cantonese). 

9. Ilie BO.NC traffic manager designated for Peking fa SO AS graduate in 
history of some years standing). 
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Examples of course and materials development (contd) 
W73J4 (provisional list) : 

(a) Two Fon*ign and Coininonwealth Office diplomau (both existing 

graduates in inod(*rn lanji^iiagos). 
(I>) A Royal Air Force aircrew oflicer (a graduate in modern languages). 

(c) A Swiss diplomat (a graduate in law). 

(d) An Iranian diplomat fa graduate in political science). 

(e) A Cambridge graduate in Knglish. 

(f) An American graduate in history coming from the SOAS MA progiammc 
in contemporary China studies* 

Xofe 

Thv Uiiiic coiirsc has also been tested on two annual intakes of undergraduates. 
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Exumplos of course and maierialt development (eontd) 



7vi 



D P L Harper 



English for foreign doctors and civil servants 



*rhe inrtl)odolo£(ical principles adopted by ihe EnKli.sh Language Teach- 
tiiK In.stitute (British Council) are t)rst illustrated liy rase studies nf courses 
actually bein^ taiiglu. 'Die following two examples of courses designed for quite 
difTercnt kinds of students niay l>e cited. 

Cm study 1 

I. Stud^nii: medical practitioners on clinical attachments to I^ndon 



teacliing hospitals, usually working for an advanced 
medical qualification. 



tiu' luultilingiuit backgroimd of tlie students and the vary* 
lilt; degree of attainment in English, leading to a wide 
range of prohlenis in all the skills; 
teaching statf ; 

language tuition has to he concurrent with profes.Monal 
studies. 



si/c : up to 50 members; 
no streaming. 

The aim of the course \s to present the doctors with a range 
of languages likely to be used by patients in describing 
iiymptoms of iUnesses and by role-playing to give them the 
opportunity of simulating doctor-patient interaction. A 
subsidiary aim is the improvement of reading comprehen- 
sion of medical literature. 



2. Constraints: 



time; 



3. Course: 



two hours weekly for 30 weeks a year; 
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Examples o( course and materials deveiopmeni (contd) 

4. Method: lecture/exposition; 

sotne paired work. 

5« Souun: tnrdiral texts front published sources; 

case hijJtnri*'^; 

umtcrial from recordin;^ of consultation sessions. 



Case study 2 
U Student i: 



3. Course: 



4. Stethodi: 



5. Additional 
sources: 



senior French civil servants attending a dual purpose course 
involving language tuition and a study of the British system 
of puhlic administration. The latter part of the course is 
undertaken at the Civil Service. 



2. Constrainh: time; 



tuition concurrent with professional course of studies; 
the need to hannonise the short tenn aim of the language 
tuition, Ocimely to help the civil servants to understand 
ihi* subject areas of their professional tuition and to 
gather mfomiation from the media on a variety nf 
subjects relevant to life in Britain, with the longer term 
aim of generni language improvement. Exorcised in the 
tenns usrd by the Fonction Publi(|ue, the aim is to 
inuiHTse the civil smants in un bain d^anglais. 

six hours daily for one week followed by three hours daily 
for live weeks ; 

si?:r : up to 25 memborr., divided into three attainment 
groups as a resuh of initial testing. 

Tor the aims of the course see under Constraints. 

iniegrated classroom-language laboratory tuition using 
materiaU drawn from published courses and ELlTs tape 
library; 

role simulation /confrontation ; 

seminars; 

discussions. 

lectures and seminar*? recorded at the Civil Seivice College; 
recordings based on newspaper iirticles and pol>.ical 
weeklies, etc. 
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Examples of courso and materiata dovetopment (contd) 



7 vii P M Hesketh 



An RAF view of language learning 



Sole: The views expressed are Utose of ihe aulhor aiid arc iiul lo be eoiisirucd as offtcial 
policy. 



He^idm rtrn^nisiii^ the drsira^ility ihat m many pcnsonnci as posnililc 
.Hitotild spcMk ihe laii^tiaKe of ilu*ir host couniry when siaiioned ovrrsra.s thr 
Koyai Air Force has identilied a nuiiiher of posts where liiigtiislic proficiency is 
essential to a serviccniai/s effective performance of his duties. These posts 
inrhule air allaehes and support sudfs, NA TO exchange appoinimenis, inler* 
naiinual projects personiu*!, haison and NA rO lopislics personnel (hoih in l^K 
and on ihe Clonlinrnl). 'I'he U*vels of language proficiency which the Services 
recognise are : 

1. St-nice Colloifuial StandauL This h*vel is measured hy single-Service 
examinations dt^igned lo test a candidate's practical, everyday knowledge 
ii. exclusively oral/aural ronl(*xts. He must he al)le to act as an interpreter 
in Nimple situations, conveying meaning adequately hut not necessarily with 
firrfrri grauunatical accuracy and clioice of words. His knowledge of 
nulitary v(Hal)ulary is genrral (350.400 words) rather than specific. He is 
not expected to rr.id or wriie the languiige. Experience shows that even for 
ihoM* who have M ored average marks in a language aptitude test the period 
needed to achieve KAF Collcxpiial Standard is some nine to ten weeks 
intensive training for a language like (ierman or Spanish and some 2fi 
werUs for Russian. In some respects the scope of the examination resembles 
that of the(.CV:'0' level. 

2. Civil Srfvin' Commission Lint^uist Standard, Thh examination requires a 
thorough knowledge of the structure of the foreign language, the ahility 
to comprehend readily, speak fluently and correctly, read technical 
material with relative ease and write with reasonahle accuracy. The 
specialised single-Service voeahulary is extensive f l.r)00.2,000 wruds). 'Fhe 
(livil Service (lommissirjn direciN its oral examiners lo assume a knowledge 
Similar to thai expected of a firsl^year university student*. Intensive 
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cour-^rs hrinij suitable students to this level in German in 40 weeks; a 
rivitirtfi student nortnally takes live to seven years to achieve a pass al CCE 
•A* k;'<'l, lei alone to reach lirsUyear university level. 

X Civil Srn icp Comnhsion Intrrfiretershifh A First Class Pass in the Inter- 
pretership, likt* an Honotirs Detrree of a Hritixh university, ^ives e?<eniption 
from all l>nt the oral section of the Final Diploma of the Institute of 
Mntfiiists. Most of the UAF aimotiitions, however, specify the Second Class 
Interpretership, which re<|uires the candidate to he thoroughly *at home* 
in the foreign languaf^e, to have detailed knowledj^e of aerospace techno* 
lo^ical and military-political terminolo^ry and to undertake fairly demand- 
int? liaison interpreting; and translation tasks. These very hijfh levels of 
lini(uistic competence, ran^in^ from pass-de);ree to near-native ability, do 
not however presuppose a facility for simultaneous interpreting, which is a 
hiifhly %peciiili<ied skill demanding: specific trainin)(. 'Fhe experience of 
Service lan((uau<* sch(K)ls in providing inten^ve courses to Interpreter level 
enables selected KAF students to be trained in German in IH months, 

C!ertain Royal Air Force jol) specifications have been annotated as 
reqiiirinir one of thes<' standards as essrntiat for the effective performance of 
the task. It is no use, for instance, if the UAF student at the French Te.it Pilot 
School has to spend his (irsi three or four months ac(|uirin^ a role-related work- 
ing fluency in the lamruatre instead of carryini;out his Hyint; duties; or perhaps 
if an air attache in South America fails to help clinch an aircraft >alc^ deal 
because bis Spani>h is not ifond enough. Because of thi* many considerations, 
inchidiiiK pie-einployment laiiKuaKe training, which are involved in selection 
of Service personnel for overseas posts, a method of lantfuai^^e learnin(( must be 
found which will both enable the individual to reach the standard and to 
conipleti' his studies in the minimum time. 

Btvause oral conuuunication - 'laujio'i^R^* — i'' ii two-way system and 
a maehine can only transmit limited information in one direction, some so- 
callt'd ^elf-study* inethiHJs can bp u^ed un'iely as adjuncts to a course of study 
<onlrollrU by a teacher, infinitely flexible and adaptable to tlie student's specific 
i\v9*iU and ability, liilbtiine Ser\*ice lanuuai;e courses can, in a matter of 
month'!, brinif students to a de^re** of proficiency which could take years in the 
conviMition/l civilian situation. Where Si^Serxice* courses cannot accommodate 
UAI* students, commercial unifiiaRe schools are uM'd. chiefly on a one*to-one 
tutor smdiMit basis; altlioui;h this nuMhod may involve sonii* penalties in terms 
of ro|r*relatrd skilb and kiU)wledifi\ it has been found to tjive ^ood results in 
lertns of tjeneral linuuisiic proficiency. Since Service studfMits need lo reach 
:%tipulated standards in the minimum effective time, fulbtiine study is the most 
apprr^priate method of lan^mage learning. 
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VIII 



M N Hughes 



Language teaching in the 
European Community institutions 



Reproduced from the 'limet Educalioiial Supplcmeni by pcrroiuioii. 



Within the CommiH^ion of the Kiiropeatt Clnnitnunitie?) (widely knmvti 
•IS the EEC) facilities arc* providt^l by the DirtTioraii of Traininff and Social 
Affairs for the further training of employees recruited from the nine inenther 
states, The teaehin;; of the six ofRcial lanf^ia^es (Danish, Dutch, EnRlish, Frenelu 
German, Italian) forms a snhstaniial part of this pro^ranime, with a niaxiniiitu 
tarf^et of over 0,(MM) civil servants, including the Commission's nutijosts in 
Liixemhonrtf, Isora and the Infr>nnation Oflices in various capitals, all of whoMi 
arc expected to know one second lan^uat^e, and for special purfKises even more. 
Until 1 januaiy 1973 (the date of the accession of Britain, Eire and Dennmrk 
to the (!onmumities. to join the \Six*) the four ofhcial lanifiiafjes were Dutch, 
Fri^nch, Cerman and Italian, hut with French the dominant langua|;e of 
administration : indeed, no official of the Commission could expect to survive 
for \on^ without a fairly fluent conunand of French in its spoken and written 
forms» which persists to a certain extent even today. 

The accession of Britain in 1973 posed two prol)lemN : for the firM time 
in five centuries Enttlish hecame an offirial lantniajje on tlie continent of 
Europe^ and shaird wiih French a status a< a *world lan^niajje* which none of 
the other lour laOKuaues rnjoyed. Scrondly, with the enir>' of Britain and Eire 
imminent, the year 1972 created a 'panic situation* anions the employees of the 
Six who woidd soon he expt*ct<*<l to have daily contact with the British (and 
the Irish) at all levels of the C!ommisMon*s activities. My secondnient from the 
British Council early September 1972 was to handle this situation hy providing 
intensive courses in English for officials of all ^Mades. In 1971/72 there were 
Hi courses of English out of ahout 30 for all languages; in 1972/73 there were 
8() courses, of which Sfi were for English alone. 

The increasing flow of new recruits in 1973 from Britain, Eire and 
Denmark created further problems; among these there arose an urgent demand 
for cour&es in French (in the case of Denmark, English is widely known, with 
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Firnch a •minority' laiiKua^e), forcing iis to reduce the miinlier of courses for 
English ami to increase the number for French (and the extension of my 
advi5or>* chitie5i to fncompas-; courses for all six lanijiiat,'es). In 1973/74 there 
wnv 74 couri^es : 29 for KnKli,sh. 19 for French and, on averajje, 7 for each of 
the other four, involving 30 Uuih uii<e teachers, all recruited locally on a pari- 
time hasi^. 

The aims of thesr courses are to enalile oflirial.s to acquire the lanqfuaKC 
they nerd for the performance of their daily tajiks — in offices (where as many 
M four different nationalities may he workiuf?), hoardiooms. at Conferences, on 
missions, and for social contact: and thus to promote the policy of intojjration 
which is a pillar of the Conmnmiiies' objective and indeecl of its survival. The 
types of lan^nia^e courses rcHecl these aims fivnvrai Onostly intensive) with 
emphasis on listening comprehension and speakiiis; cnnvvrsnlioft (as follow-up 
If) the j^eneral courses); fipott writing {fiilnction)\ and specialist courses (for 
the CIoinmi5slon's cadres of translators and interpreters). Some consideration 
is also heinii jjiven to svlf-Uarmng schemes {court Ubns) to meet the needs of 
ihoM* who lind it impossible to attend classes. Althougli these are held outside 
normal working hours (that is early morning, during lunch breaks, and early 
evening) it presents a severe challenge for busy oHii ials who also have to be 
away fre<piently on missions - - as it does indeed for those responsible for the 
organisation of courses, 

*rbe mi'ihods of leaching are. where appropriate, audio-visual and 
audio-oral, with c-xlensive use of three larijjuage laboratories, tape recorders, 
nveihead projectors, slide projectors (with remote control), and a video tape 
nrorder Photocopying facilities enable us to keep abreast of topics of 
immediate interest, reduce a too rigid reliance on textbooks, and to orientate 
content to Conununity-based materials. This is reinforced by the application 
in the classroom of Conunission Miuaiions frolc-playing, simulation, and topic 
disciH^ion, inchuling prol>Iem solution). 

A recent development has been the principle of harmonisalion - - 
internally within the Clonniiission itself in nrd<T to unify aims and approache<5 
tor the leaching of all six languages, and externally to include the Coiummiilies' 
three oibrr institutions (Council of Ministers, liuropean I'arliament, ('ourt of 
Juiitice the la<t ivo being Imated in Luxembourg) which also enijagc in 
language teaching progranunes. This aspect of hannonisation Is iin]X)rtant in 
order to facilitate iraPNferability of oflicials between institutions, 

I be unit credit scheme sponsored by the Council of Kurope is of 
particular interest. If thi*re i.s a raiwn d\tiv for the Coi!iiui>sion\s language 
leaching prngrannue. it can be Inst suunued up l>y j. I.. M. Trim : The divisive 
elTect of language diifcrenres seems certain to prove to \)v one of the nmjor 
ol>stacles to European integration over the next generation* \ 

• Systems Jtielopmint in adult languagi Iforning. Council for Cultural Co-operation^ 
(U>uncil of Kun»pr. Siratbourg, 1973. 
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CV James 



Estimating adult needs 



The foliowtnic discussion incnrporttes contribuiintis made tht CILT Cotiferenee, July 
1974, both verbally and as written interventions. Theie arc acknowledged in fooliioiei, 
where the coniribuior'i name is prefixed by an asterisk. 



Questiotis of Inngungo teaching for special purposes (whatever the label 
used) centre around the task of defining precise aitns, on which such matters as 
course and materials desigti and management must depend. But aims themselves 
are dictated by the necessity lo satisfy certain real or iniaginary «<yrfj. Defmition 
of needs therefore becomes alUimportant ; tmfortunately, it is also the most 
difTieuli problem, to which no Stitisfactory solution has yet been offered. Nor is 
it likely that any one solution will meet all possible cases. 

One aspect of the probleu) is clearly reflected in the variety of tenns. 
Attempts are sometimes made to distinguish between needs and dematuit, with 
the possibility of 'reijuirements* * and even Vxpectations' ^ also at hand. The 
notional distinction fjetween needs and demands seems to concern the deflnite 
wishes e?ipressed by employers or would-be learners on the one hand, attd ideas 
of what tlimp eniployprs and )r;*mm perhaps ought to want, on the other. 

The (juestion cannot be dismis.sed as a verbal quiMile. It is, howrver, 
extremely difTicult to clarify. In tlie introduction to its ref>ort. the York 
(Knunans) research team on language needs in industr> and commerce states 
the case : 

it could be (juestioned how far industry or any sector of indttstry was aware, 
or indee<l could be expected to be aware, of its needs in foreign languages. 
The concept of need was itself too intangible to measure*. Further, *it was quite 
possible that demand (even if it could be nieasured) would still not accurately 
reflect needs of which industry and other employers might not be aware'. 
Terminology is uncertain', but all would sympathise with the York team's way 
out of the dilenuna : 'We settled for the more limited pilot survey of . . . use*. 

* This \vm\ was in fact adopted for the York sur\cy (discusitcd hclrnv). 

* Ahlquist : Whal nttd do Su fdtt experitncf for proficitncy in Enj^liih ? 'di)tcus$ed below) 
•♦J, Jelinek distinKuishc* between 'existinK demands*, especially importai i ifor institutions 

mountin({ courses on commercial bates, and *real needs*, wUch are *^ss susceptible to 
everyday changes. 
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III fart, iiMist (it till* wnrk iUnw in ifM riit attiMiipts to itliMitify stiulrnt uvr(\s has 
roncniiriiifcl on i*xaniinatioii nl oxistini; paHcrri!* of ocnipationai usr tliniiKh 
the (h*!iiri*s of pntriitial Miuh*nl.s and» r^prcialiy, rxisting supply of langiHiKtr 
courses have also liccii surveyocK 

Tlie inipriTiM' Icriuinolnj^y is a ron>lanl inipt*(iiinen(. IndortI, il 
soiiirtiinrs appears that allhouuh rrsrarrhrrs an* intiTPstrd in lia^icaliy the saiitr 
phrnoninia. no two projfi ts n'ff*r to ihi ni liy tin* sanii* noiiiriirlatiur. Kvrn 
worst*, crrtaiii tf*nns tiiav \sv\\ hi* appHfd to (hllcMciit phi'iioiin na witltiii a siii^'lr 
report. I have atteiMptf*d to overroiiie this prolili^ni hy irlatin^^ all the 
phenoiiiriia lo ihe eateirorie^ ii:ied ill Jatne.% and Kouve, Sun ry of i unuuh and 
pvffonntniCi\ discussed helow. 

PerhafK Um' iiiml si.i(nilieani conrerled elfort, esjMTially at an inter- 
national level, has heen the work of the ifroup of eNperts sponsori'tl hy the 
(louneil of Kiirope, di*>(:rilied in chapter t I j. M. I riiii. and an important 
theoretical cnntrihntioii to the topic under consideration h(*re was U. Uichtericirs 
Ihfinition of Ifift^iifti^r ftrrdi nfid fy/m #»/ adulf^K However, a necessary 
corollary \u\s iii*i*n thi* varifMis atteinfits diirinif tin* ()ast diMade to test such 
thefit7 in practi<e and to perfect teclinii|ue.s, and tlie>e ate the *.uhject of die 
presrnt paper. 

'i lie followiiii^ pa^es ai'e (h*voted to an exaininatiitii and coniiiiiMitary of 
certain recent |U(M<*<'t^ concerni'd with deiiniYioii of adult lanuiiai^e needs from 
the* |}oint of view of the kinds of data they produce ^nd a pos.sihie way in which 
these may he inti*i;rated to fraiu a profili* nf Mie potential laii^niai^e user aiul his 
ne(*ds. It is not a di't,iili*d analysis of imcIi pi'oi(*ct f several of which would 
ne(*d many nior pai^es \n do them justice): nor dru's it necessarily (li*al with ail 
projrcis conduct. d in thi^ held. It \s l>f>pi*(l. however, that it will actjuaiiit thrm* 
tnt('re^t^d with im[)ortaiit lines nf tii\ e>iit,'atioii iiTcntly lu' currently fnllriwed 
and picNeni a ci)hen»iit picture of the present mtiic. M he disni^sifui lH«i»ius with 
a list of lilt* projects mentioned, plus their own statemenis of aims. 



SI -Ul ID'S 

1. I*. .MII.QriSr, LarerhoiT^kolen, 

Stitckholin. IMh» (thesis) 
H'luif ftri'd do Su rd* \ 9 .v/)f'#i# ;n # 
for f)rofuit 9ti'y ifi liniilnh.* 
(iiiiiiieni(rat)h) 

2. 1. I.ARSS()N\(:olK»eo| Kducatioii. 

Mahnr>. Swrden. \\m 
VVic (t9 rman lafti^'uai;** futfti of 
*S:f't(li\h iptdttitfy aud iamfftrnt 
ill f'iddt^oitic.il-Piychnloificfd 
ProbU fm.So, 101, DecemlM r iWj) 



MAIS 

l o (liM /iViT ihe lal«*>t need expeiienced 
liv till* rl*^[}ondrnt for uiuliTNtaiidinf; 

liNteiumrt. sprakiuu. leading and 
writing Knylish. 

I n rst»il»!i\h the iiicideiu e nf f leniiau in 
parl> of Sv.i clish industry and cf»iiimerce 
sn (hat prolih*^ m.iv l*e nhtained f(U' the 
four l.mi»ii.uce activilie\ nf lisleinni» lo, 
leaduii,'. wiitiiit; and speaking (i(*rman* 



* Ifi thp solume Syitftnt tit i rtnpmrnt in adult Utnaunfit Uafnim*, (liiuucil Utr (!uUural 
(*o-f»l>craUiMt. (NtuiK:il o( Kuropc, t^^73 
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3. K. EMNfANS. and oiliers, tanf^uage 

leaching Centre^ University 

of York, 1974 
Pilot survey of national manpoivn 
requirements in modern languages 
in the United Kingdom 
f published tinder llllc T/ir use of 
foreign languages in the f)rivate 
sector of industry and commerce in 
the United Kingdom, Iianifiiago 
Teaching Cenit'e, I'nivTrsiiv of 
York, 1974) 

4. W. ]. C. STUART & E. \\ LEE. 

London Chaiiiln r of Coinmetce 

and Industry, 1972 
Market survey on non-speciaUst 
use of languages in industry and 
commerce ^publiralion foriltconunf») 

5. C. \\ fAMES& S. ROUVE. 

rni'vmilyof Su«ox/CIi;r, 1972 
Survey of auricula and performance 
in nwdepn Inni^uages. 1971-72 

fpuiiiiMipd c:ii;r 1973) 

^i. Arlwli jkrris dir S[)rarhrn/fMUren 
^AKS), Federal Republic of 

Cennany ioii«4iiitg)* 
fhtersuchung zur Ermilllung des 
Sprachlehfhedarfi an Hochtchulen 

7. iMfonnaiinnvrntrum fiir Trprnd- 
>prat linifon5rhunK on behalf of the 
KrfaliruniT'ausiauschrim' Wirischalt, 
rVderal Ue pul)lir of nennany 
'onpoing) 

Vntvruichung zum Stand des 
hetiiehlichen Spiachunterrichts und 
zur l%nt:ncklung des Bedarfs an 
I-remdsprnchen qualifrkation 

H. UeiiiscluT X'olkshorlwchul-X'erband, 
Frankfurt fonifoin^) 
Analysis of UarnerU requirements in 
curficulum planning 



To carry out a pilot stu"vey of the man- 
power re€|uircn)eni9 in foreign languages 
of British indu^tiy and conuncrce. 



*Fo discover which types of staff need 
knowledge of foreign language(s) 
regularly in their work, and for what 
aspects of their work they need the 
language(s). 

lb dt^cribe the existing provision of 
teaching and levels of acnievenirnt in 
French, German, Italian, Russian and 
Spanish within tl)e State educational 
system of the United Kingdom. 

To gain basic data on the need for 
language cout^es in Higher Education 
in the Federal Republic. 



I'o gain a more exact picturf; o^ 
language training in firms (course 
organisation, teaching fonns and 
methods, language recpiirements). 



To develop a modular system ^not only 
for lantfuage learning) within the 
A(luh Education Association. 



EMC 



• I am moil ^raifful in Mary Bianchi, Conrdiriator of VHS Certificates in Modern 
I.aiiKuaKCJ. of ihc Pada^ oKische Arheiissiellc, Deuischer N oIkshochschulA'erband, 
Frankfurt, for information on ihe work now being conducted in Germany. 
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S. HAI/I'KrWKI l' rhii r To idiMUify pniius nf vuUy for 

ri»jir;nrlirr), DnrtJM liiT X olbhiKli* srliool Iraver^ inlo the iiipdular VlIS 
srhiil-WrlMiul thankfurO and (Irrtillrale syr-lnn and toprovldr 
thr InfonniiiiMTivniinmi U\r a general nvervirw of forciKU 
rri'iiulsprarlirnforMhuniK laufttiaKf* qualincaliom. 

MarbiiruK 15*74 

Sutrry nf f'Ufriculu and pt rfannaui #' 

if} mvdi ni lnn^naiiv$ in adult 

^duralion 

{Mihliratioii rorlhroiniii^) 

Modn of liintiuagf (^ikilW } 

Tlir SvvrdUli rrjtiMrc ln»i!* vluwc iiiltia-iia* citi Kiiitnaii^ is ^cvrral x\\w% 
.u kiifwIrdifH hy ilu* lallrr - Jiruaii willi llic knn\v|rctt(r lliat llir iwci laiit(uaK4*.% 
uliiili wvtv \W olijcfi^ of ilifir iiiUMrMH Kiii(li^h (Alilfpiijit) and fJennan 

l.ar^'inii) win* alnady lu-rilrcl. Alil<|iii^i, iiulml, fmiiul it 'snfo to as.^iiine 
ihat roiiiflily 5>l) of poptilatioii (of Swrdon] havr ^tiulird I\nt,f!Mt in one 
u.iv or .uuillier* and laiissoii opn.iiinu williin a uidrr proirri d iuned 
to rnsMrr ili.ii rlir ( .i nfian alrrady hrinu la?iulil in ilir basic ^^^lools was n*lafpd 
•i< dinTily a* po^Mhlr to adult wwiU in indiMlry and ^o^llln^ra•^ Ahlc|uist wa.< 
ptioiarily iniiTrsinl dimforr in dii* ra:ik oidrr of lu^d* for \\\v four ni<HK*!i of 
usr oi la!ii»if.i«/p NkilN') undrryltntdinj^ Mi^li-nini?) 'ifivnUfii; nutdifij^hf^rifint* 

- arm l,ais<ofi jUc* m i oni lo rxanniir \\\r jianio lopic, ifn?i'lliiT with gathering 
\uU .a.it MH on \Ur prn'4iiiai»f of SwrdUli rniployrr^ who usr ff*'rMian in their 
\\ ik. *l \\r hi';h proportion of ihi' laHrr fH4 / of thf fiiuii* appic»;irh<'d nnpiin^d 
rrrfaiii i^fiiployer^ to havi* a kno\vli (hff* of forriifti lanf.niau**^*, and 2^ ^ of ihrsr 
MMU'ihi d (ii Mnan^ n»Milifj» \n \Uv olivioii% nrrd for Crrnian. a ftWl dial was not 
ihrrrforr thi» olijrct of fiiipiiiv. 

Wxrf^v early piojrrtj^ both priKhirrd (indinu^ whif li M*t a paUern that 
svnxK lo \u\\i' l»r*»»ri rrpiMtnl. \v»lh only luitior variat'on?;, in latrr stiidirs. I'hry 
pnKhin* snuir inliii»uim; u r^^ion*^ in pcdaKot^tral ciitIcs, sincr the d«*Kree of 
< nni»inrMi I* hi tv-n ri adult uwtU a\ l*;\s\ as far as thiw rati Ih* prr( i»ived in 
tf-roK of ariual umm and rurn^nt nn^lhodnlo^ical lhc^>rir^ lor ^c hooMcvel learh- 
ine i^ MUiii'iiru' N wrs' Muall. In ilu* hierarrhy o| hini?uai((* a< tivilies um^ in 
» luplovirM'iu llie ronipn hrii<iou %kilU fKruf)y the lui^lic^t plan*. Here dieie is 
.1 uunkful 4'ontrait \s\\U die pain t n f)f laneuatfe skWU emphasised in school 
iournes'. 

Ill alteinplint^ lo i ^iahli^h ihe rank ordiT of nioch*^, Ahlquii^l orew a 
uM'ful distinrlion hetvvn^n ihe *(onneclioa* in which the need was experienced 

* I am t^raU'ful In Svcn Salih, SkotiiverslyrelseiK Siockholni. for details of ihe AhlquUt 

t}uouii»»ii\ frf»iii l.ar«^»n are from a wnrkinK ttAnslation made by P. S. Green 
(University »»f Ynrk l.atiKUdite 'IVaching (tenirr). 

• K. Knunanv and others: i'hf me of fotiii^n lan^ua^a in the private tector of inHuitfy 
*md (omm^Ti e \n the United Kini*flom. Language Teaching Centre, University of York, 
1^74. chapter ft 
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unci iIh' Vxinii.il sihi.iiion' ratreniir?* ralhrr similar in thr funcUnm aiul 
vnntexti of sniuf lairr sur\rys'\ TIh' rrlrvanrr nf lii<i lincliiiKs in ilie qiirslion of 
Spwial piirpn^ts' is impnilanl^ ffir tlu' nvr^X fn sprak Kimlisli k ralrd 

wvy \\\\f\\ lii wa^ W\\ h\ no Ir^^ llian M'i / of ihosr who liad stiulird Kn^tisli, and 
liy 73/ of \\w maniple ri*prf*M*ntinu thr rntirc population of Sweden) llir 
^ilualion in wliirh ili?' nml was frh was ovonvhrltninuly a privair ono, i.e. in 
no way muurlrfl %viili work, \ \\\s fminu in ihf nrrrHsjiy In tlistini,nnsli Iirlwfrn 
prival*' and pinff%!%ional I Mi,Miai:i' nrrtls. Aiinllirr nni;il>!f fralnrr is that 
allhouuh <nnir ' of \\\\ HHpondiMiU fi'Il no nnul lo read KiiKlisli, iIm* mnain- 
inir 7n found ihis nuulr inoir nirrsvaiy lhan any oduT. In f^nn ral thr rank 
oich'r of niodrji .sui(i;r>trd hy .\lil(|niM\ irsuh.^ \s \ 

n*adinu lisu*ninu itpcakint? 'wriiinu 
r%pr< iaily in Mtnaiionn oiIut lhan ilunr of privatr hfr finrhidinv^ loiiriMii in 
Kuj^lii^h-spiMkinu rounlrir!i). lini ilir order hy no niran^i rU'ur ruL 

Siu'h a re>nlt \s in no way >urpii!iinc wlirn lanu'wa^n* roiicrrnrd \^ 
inrrrasniicly ihr \xn\i\u\ fniuca of ihr \Vr5l and ihr wliole (mpnia* 
lion is hrinif sunplrd. Tlir orilrr \s \nnrv i Ifar nil in f ,arsMin's inv(*^litfalton of 
ilif nrt-d for (irnnan in rrriain |uiii.s of Swcilidi iiiduMry and conuuercc. lake 
.\hlc|inst, LiUAMJo M*()aralry. thr nifuirs of I^lminu and upr.ikiiii? and inra.sure.s 
llieir nsf as indrprndrnily as pr»«jsil»lt', lindinir ii \uo\v apl lo do 50 in certain 
ivprji of rniplo\nienl (•areas of omipalion') llian in others. Oividinit: areajR of 
ornipalion inio Iwo lypr>. and arknow Icduinu die tMi!^>il)ilily lhal 'orciipalional 
and «|)are«tinie need> deuiaiid ihllcreni i^kills'. jhr finds die folUnvinif rank 
ordn : 

tnnK : readinu. li^leninu '.speakinir, wriliiiii : 
Srtt ii'r ti tffk : lisl»Mun|i?, !^pl*akint,^ reading', wrili'i^- 
||o\\evi»r, hi r n\ eiall rank order pnu rc adint^ liriil : 'die sk'\\\ of readiiiK i* ihe 
nKnl fiiMjnt iil in lliose parls of Swech^li iiuhi^itry and coninirrre wliuli wiMe 
iiivesiiifal(*d. KxpirvM^I in leriii^ of days per yi ar. readiiiif o< enr,s praelieally 
iv^iee ofirn as llie olhi r ^kilN. . . I hi* skill of wrilini:. in ihe sense of "inde- 
(MMldriillv roinpoMiii; a texi in f Ii'mian", w the IraM ffnuii nr'". I hr deniand 
for die ti'inainiir' Iwo %kilN i^ aljoiii luinal. ('r>iiMdi»rinif nlhrr variahlf^ ($\/r of 
linn, ireoui.iphical di>irilnUion. u'roup^i of iiulu^lry) Lars^ui found no rnii^i^iiMil 
trndt iu\ ndirr lhan in v.iiialinu Mi tin* al)M»luli* voliiiiie of demand : ihr rank 
nviWr of niru|r% riMiiaiiH^d uiuham/rd. lirr roiirlu>ioii U ihrn^fore (|uile rjrar. 
pullintf reafliiiu' liiM and writinir la*l. .ind adinitlinK' of iiiinor variation;^ accord- 
ing^ m area of (H-eupalion. 

I hr Maluio projrt i l.aiAMUt hail a drfuun* u'oal in In ins of 'prilai.'ni»iral 
ronMM|ueiue%*: it \\a% drsiijnrd 10 ha\e .1 dtrrrl ellrd 011 die plauniui; tt| thr 

• r.if. lAfnr* <S; Rmivf*. Surrty of furntuta and prff^fmanrr \n m'uirfn Inni^uai^ei i97l* 
7 J, (!|l.r l'»71; Suf:i\ nf iurritufu ami pfffnrtmttur it\ nu^dtfu lafn^ua^t t m adult 

^ idtuiiti^n, rr.uikfuri. and IKS. M^rbiirK. 1074 

LartKUi (Irani, (/.rcii). p. ^0 

m 
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ifarliinij of CtntMiin in ,sl'l^oo^*^ To sotiio cMrtit ilir ^ork projiTl had a .similar 
aim'*. In trrlMttiiir^ of inve.^tiualton. tof>, thm* lirrn a \*i8il)ltf progrrsiiion 
wliirli a^aip links Maliii'i and York. Alilcpii^t mn a (pirslionnain* tna random 
.sample of 404 induidiials; Karsi^oii i*hlisu*d a.sMvs^rs in l.2<M) iirms fa lrrlinii|ue 
rrliiwcl liy Sliiart and f*rr, ulin ipnrnarhrd sontn 2.fi'Jf> nirnil>rf firms of ihr 
London OhamlH r of OimnuTn*)^ Knmian.« Ur%i approacliod 4^/ lirnis in order 
to identify lanuuaui* wsw^^ and tlien M iit cpicvMionnaire. liotli Malino and 
York followed up dieir pfmal appnuiluvs l>y more dirert intervi(*\v. 

In >r\riid import w.iys. howeviT, tlie N'ork project dilfiTs from its 
S\v<^didi prede(r.s}inrs. \\s intercM lay not simply in the rank order of ?ikilU in a 
ijiven lanuuaife the need for uhieh was alr(*ady e.Mahlished and acknowlcnlued) 
hnl lir^t in dl5eov«*rinir and quantifying whieh lan^ia^e^ wen* in faet neecled. 
and only then in ihe relati\f iuiporianre of the dilferi'iil modes. Moreover, il 
had • secondary aim of irvinu to discover the suhsc^qnent careers of nuulern 
lamru.iue uraihiates from nuiveisitie^ and ,)olytechnics. Most importantly, it 
a 'pilot stuvey' which V.is seen as rxploralory. . . It was therefore accepted that 
it was neces^ary lo te^t the fea>iil)ilily of crrfain tiM hnicpies'. This, however, 'did 
n(»t imply th.it the team was not interested in the* O'snlts revealed. . .*'\ While 
t! e le^nlts are likely (o attract inosl atti ntion. in several respects il is the lestini; 
of die technique!! dial may s%ell have the lasting; value. 



Trom cIIm u^Mi>n i>f the Swi cliOi pn)ject>, and I'^pecially l.ars<>on*s 
stu'vey. it >eein% th.tt, thoniih tlie \ alue of a vneral rank fuder of nindes may 
Ih- indi^pui.ihle. it is net rotary lo reluie this a^ far .1% pov^il>|e, firstly s\iih regard 
10 what I.ars%on calleil 'area* of iHTupatirin'. 1 Whi ther all l.iiuruai'e.^ woidd 
%hc»w \\w same re*ulu in terms of rank order is luit olivioiis froni l ither Muvey; 
despite the fac t (hat hiUh Km(lisli and d'erman are conunon inean^ of com- 
immtraiion in Sweilen, a fact that Mlur ure* re idi;. ixoiw «i Npetial purpi»e' point 
of view. conip.iri>4>n of the twosurve\« ^ueife^t* that they miuht not' \ To pro* 
chice real evuleiue similar exerci-.es wduM ha\e lo he conducted lor niori' 
'exotic' lanuMai;e*. such m Japanese.) Attempts t<i achieve micIi reluwineots 
ha\e lid to either an.d>*i% ImmIi of nctupation.d aie.i* and of way> of umoj^ 
laiiKuaKe. 

AhU|ni%i makes \m\ leal atti iupi to do this, thoouh hi^ catei^ori^tion hy 
aire jfroup and education l».is ib own validity. Larsson ifcH'^i further in atlenipl- 
inii to idemify the 'johcalei^ory' ol fac h user of (iennan; even her l»roiid 
cateifories o\ de>k aud MMvice work ate prothicti\e. I.mman^ makes reference 

* Ihiil. p. I 

' Kiiunaii*. hilrt»il\ic?|f>ii 
Vhpy ailiirwMl a oMuoi f»f 

* r.lllUUh<. C'luptCf I 

* Sv%- \\\v atmunt i>f ilu' AKS pfiijici lam in Uils discioiion s^hicli %u|ipfiru ^iich a viesv. 
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lo ilir CJODOr s>>inn of ihisMfiiatinir". llowivcr, lantrnai^c use sccins in fact 
to \w concciilraird in a small number ot occupaUon.^. (Sliiari ami l.rr um'cI li?n 
categories Imt found that sonic HO/ of lan;;iiaKt* conccntiaud in only 

four.) 

In his analysis of advirliMMucniM in ihr pifss'', Knnnans plotted the 
frcc)ucncy of advertinMncnts requiring; foiiitpi lan|i|uaKi*5 at(ain.st 'occupational 
cnlC!{ory\ and here hi?i hndintjs conlirin what has hern said. Some 21 rategorirj* 
are listed, hut no less than fil / of the adveriisenientji referred lo only the lirst 
three. The lop live (after which no siow exceeds 5 / ) are : 

5(horthand typists (24 /) 

\ecretaries (23.8/,) 

marketing cxecutive!( (13.5 / } 

finance executives (7.0%) 

enRineers (5.9 / ) ^ i<Mal — 74.2 / ) 

Of the graduates in foreiiyn langn.'\i;es traced hy the York project" the over- 
witelnnng ni;ijority of lluuf* usinsi huu^uatre in employment hrlon^ to two 
categories only : 

tnanaf^ement and administration 

teachinif* 

From replies hy employees usin^ foreign) hingua^e?(, ju^t three occupational 
ar^Nu account for some 79.1 / of the lant(uaKe vm* : 
sales (32.h/) 

science, techno!oir>' and enifinrering (32.<i/ ) 
iiuinai{enu*nt and administration (13.9/). 

It m'ms clear from all this that vJureas such indications nl ihe job eate^ories 
of lanjjiiage users do help toward a clearer definition of l.nj^uai^e needs, the 
categories are so broad tliat their potential value is muci) reduceil. 

Us^s of language ('activities*) 

More productive - il irUtnitfly harder - ~ w closer definition of ways 
in wliirb foreii^n lani(uaijes are used, i.e. job activities whii h involve the use of 
foreiijn lant^uat^e skills. .AhKiuist^s cateirories weie the broadest of all • he dealt 
simply with the four bii<ir '^kill?»*. I.ars%oti con^iilfi^ a ntunlier of variable^ 
inchidimi VKCupation of those assessed', hut her categories of rank tKCUf fence, 
fank knowledge and oecurrena' * do not lead to elarihcatiiin in terms of 

The (Jlaiiification of ocfupationi and directory of ncmpntional tittti, with over 100 
«nirif«, 4<>in<* '>f whifli wrre Cf)nllatrcl for ihe purp^iM** nf \Uv jurvry. 

'* Job vacancies teferrih^ to l.in({iitiKe skills texcludiuu (c<ichiii|;, crntral aiul U>ral c»ovrrn« 
inrnt. armed fnrce* and dmnrttic Miuaiions) for period I June 1971 to 31 May 
f 72 in The Timef. />/n/y 'l'eli*[:r*iph, I'inanciat I'imei, Sunday 'i'lmef. 

*• •l'>4 ^raihutes ftx>iu l%n (Shrfhrld t^ nisrr^ir; <tmey), plu* 305 from *uc\\' uiiisersitir* 
and polyiix'hinct. aiui a iiutcliifttc ^afiiple r»f 203 front 'Uadii^onar uiiisrrsidrt. l<ciuri)%: 
tt«:; /66 . 'tifi%. 

* fi^nk oicurremt : rank nuin)>er of the four skills; rank kn'>iiWd^t \ rank number of 
kiiowled^e of ihr fr»ur *kilU; tw\e oaurmcg : rank numht-r of umr« the nerd wa» 
expressed. (Green, tram.) 
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skWh Kiiiinaii^ li.^is sonu* 2'si 'atiiN ides' iiivolviii^ the wsv of llie foreign lauf^.igr, 
litil oiu e airuin il <rnns Oiat tliounh ihe artivitir^ may he siih-dividcd almoi^c 
iiKlerinitoly« the actual coinliiiiations of j^kWU remain comparatively few, In 
Uicl the S*f>ik tram u>es a sc\'en-poinl scale, collating listeninij and speaking 
into •ennversatioii* and incorporatint? such intralingiial activities as interpreting 
and tran.«latin((. Their catrirories are : 

conversation inierpretinif FL-Ll /inteipreting L14'L/ 
reading \vritini(/tran?ilaiion TL-Ll 'iranslaiion 1.1 FK, 

piuiinjtf the oral activities lir&t. 1 heir overall rank order, however, resenibUs 
thai of f.arsson : 

reading/ conversation (listening speakinu) translation VLAA 
(reading VI. writing lA), 

Stuart and I.er listed 21 languagr activities Imii ;(I>o found thai some ()0% of 
lafn?uaife usr ff»ll uithin only sf»ven of them, and these tlu^y inrnri)nra(ed into 
a six-poinl stale, bracketing listening and sprakintj to^^ether since 'most of the 
lisleiiinir and ^peakin;f we do in a foreign language i^^ in the course of conver^^a- 
licMi. , . and th:% involves a vi ry ( lovr iiuegralirni of ire two activities, making 
them almost one** • \ Xe\erthelr^s they also list iheui separately, havinu in mind 
Ii5iteaing to lectmes etc. 

A basic aim of Stuart and I»eeV survey \m\s to hud out 'more alxmt oral 
commimication than about wrilti u cop.nmmicaiion*; their ^aleuories therefore 
cftntain 'a drhberaie prejjonderanre of activities coniuriea with oral com- 
munication' and this shows tjuiie clearly in their Imdinus fin wlncii numbers 
in brackets refer ir- pcTceniaLrfs of liie total lanKiiiiU'e usf identilirdi : 

listeninkr and speaking 41) reading H^j, writing (17) 

li>ieninir 'Hi spraking ^4) Homing and wriiiutr - '.i). 

\ \u> pattern is a compound of ibn^* i>pe.s prcMMiled as 'proJiKV in a manner 
riMnini>cent of Lar^^onVs. I he skilU li^lrd aie drMTil)ed a.'^ typical for the areas 
i»f oa upalion Kivvn in brae kei^ ; 

n chi(»fl> oral >ome writing' manager* rxecuiives, siles, buying, lran>- 

pnit diNlribtiiioni: 
2\ readlmr, some oial linlr writing ilechna.il adverii>in|( marketing / 

ri^i arch produriion; ; 
'3) wriiinir some oral lilllr r* adim; Mcrelaries/ acrouni>i. 

I heir Mir^ev. in llu- aulIuuV nun words, *U liiased towards lUnsv a>peHN of 
Lrayuaue usr in >\hicli wi* were particularly imeresled and ignorr^ oiher> \u 
v%hicli \%e wen- NfViTtbi Ic»s5i. it holds consid«Table inlere^i iMeihfHiolocicalh. 

A notable cl!tli M-nr»' b» t\\refi tin* Nork and l.iXll siuvcyN jx. of cotUM-. 
iheir scalr. Ilu* IX'XA had a Mnulr narrow aim, whereas the \*ork survty i> 

* • Stuart 

* • Siuari 
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perhaps thr widrst and inoj^t ambitious yet atlciiipted. Einmans, for example, 
5et out to discover which hiti^ua^rs were needed and to cniantify demands, 
whereas %Siuari and Lee make no attempt to do so. The ARS project — also 
a pilot - aims, like the York project, to establish which lanijtiagrs are rerpiired. 
In comparison of the two sets of lindings, however, it shou'd be stressed thai 
whereas the \o\k Miivey uas a •one-olf* attempt at drawing a picMire of the 
situation at one point in time, the AKS scheme aims to set up a continuous 
monitorini; system of chan^ini; needs. The niethodological iniplications, )iow« 
ever, remain valid; indeed, the two factors already discussed {an^as of occupn^ 
tion and lypcs of /flN;'ur?#* ust-) become innnediately relevant. The order of 
need< for various languages, stated without reference to variations accord*ng to 
such factors as job categor>% is of limited interest to course designers. 

Enunans states the overall order of languages needed as : 
French /( ierman / Spanish / 1 talian / Russian^'^ 

but a distinction is visible between firms listed in The Timet first l.fHK) firms 
and ibo«e given by the Invisible EK|>orts C^onunittce : 

Tiftu's Ij^ffO : French /CJennan Spanish/Italian/Russian 
ElCUiUd : French S^/anish/Cierman/ Italian/ — . 

Moreover, not all tlie four York techni(|iu'>'^^ produce tlje >ame results; the 
survey of employees listed Portuguese and Dutch on a level comparable with 
RiivMan and u .shr.itld be noted that it was fotmd that the languages for which 
\\vn\s most freijuenily used interpreters or irans!:?tors from outside agencies 
were, in m!er of mayniiudc : (ierman SjKmisli 'Frencli 'Swedi>lr'V It is obvious 
tl It the first three huiguages in demand are Frencli, German and Spanish, and 
i» ii* conlinned cbewliere in ilu' report that all other languages mentioned arc 
ill fact UHed ver\* nuich lexs tlian these thiee. Wliat is not clear, however, is the 
extent to which language use reflects not so nuicli demand as supply. Nor are 
regional disrerrnces %hown; indcc*d, Knunans specifically records that "one may 
infer . . . regional variations in tlu* importance of various languages, correspond- 
ing to regional patterns of trade and indih ty* 

The AKS en<|uii7 is not reslriurd lo any set languages and has in fact 
detected dcfuands for no less than 21, fre(|uently in comliinations of two or 
more. I'he ten most deiuauded were as follows (numbers in brackets show ratio 
of den)and; : 

Knulish I U)) French ( fi) Ru: ran (3) Latin {2)1 
Italian 2) Spanish '2) C!lunese (2) Japanese (1)/ 
C/ccb (l)/SerlK>.Croai (I). 

* *lhe N'ork pnijrci wai prini.irily interested in iheie fivp Uni{uaKc», since these are ihe 
imi«t Ci>nunf»hly taut;ht in thr liritiih rducatinnal s>tteint 

Mftttitiirint; f»f ncsvijuper adMTM^eincnts/sufsey of KfSduate careers/questionnaires in 
firm* (|uiMtif>ii)iairt*i to einploycvs ^ 
^* Kininans. chapter 4 
Kiaii:an}» chapter 6 
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iMn^?UfiS^ contests 

i laving rslablislu'd ihv nnk order, AKS introduces several useful refine- 
ments, if Alil(|uist and Lar^son began witli Riven lan^niages and set out to 
di.srovf r ivho niTdcd what kind of skills in theui, while Enunans enquired who 
in indu.'iiy .uid couiinerce nerded to do what in which languages, AKS — which 
is not concerned with the specific needs of any one sector of the economy 
(business, industry', etc.) and is therefore unhampered by concepts of spechl 
purpoM's or areas of occupation — • proceeds further in the direction of defining 
contexts in the sense suggested by fames and Rouvc. In particular, it isolates 
differences in demand ciccording to individual langiuiges, as illustrated below : 

English: life and institutions /litcraiurc/education/sociology/electrical 

engineer ng/chemistr>'; 
French : liuguisiics-**/life and inslitutions/engineeriog/literature/ his* 

tory; 

Itussian : mrcha.iical engineering/life and institutions/literature/ 
linguistics-®. 

Laniinajie functions 

Moving towards further definition in tern^.s of functions AKS produces 
a series of six groups, which also make allowance for the possible distinction 
between demands relatrd to private life and those related to professional uses. 
Figures in bracke'ts indicate ratio of occurrence : 

(a) general conversation reading newspapers and magazines/reading technical 
publications (B); 

ih) aural comprehension of political broadcasts on radio/'IA' (7); 

(c) technical conversaiion/a'ural comprehension in technical comexts/aural 
comprehension in general context (b;; 

(d) reading belles /4///#m /writing personal leilrrs (4); 

(e) speaking in informal political discussions (3); 

(f) writing technical papers/ writing formal lellc*'s/filling in fornis (2). 

(The fact that swo of these categories are concerned excUisively with politics 
may be inappropriate to other surveys.) 

LcHRUane profiles 

As a hnal refincMuent, l)c*aring in mind that the object of the AKS survey 
is *to ensure that the areas of greatest need are given priority in the development 
of courses', it con)l)ines context and function, producmg a formula on which the 
course designer can begin to base his progranune, e.g. 

English/chemistry/ reading 
Italian/ music / aural comprehension. 



^ i.e. theorelicAl linguistics 
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It is worth iioiiti^r, too, that tho data acfiuircd hy the* AKS Mtrvcy will hp storrd 
ill a data Imnk and iiiaiiitainf*<l up todate''^ 

'Hhtc is perhaps a sense in wliich definition f>f joh catefrories jfoes some 
way to iiulirale fumlions. \ York data may he interpreted rather in the way 
the AKS sets them oiit. If we take llie AKS pattern : 

Kn^lish/cheuiislry/readiuK 
and a c given : 

I'Veneh/shorthand typist/ - • 

we niay perhaps (ill in the final colunm without cotuhicliuK a survey-'. This is 
certainly inade easier l)y an indication of ?he cottirxi in terms of type of indus^ 
tr>\ In his Muvey of etnploy(*es, Kmtnaris does in fart note tlie 's'^ctor of ernploy- 
inenl' in whii'h lan^uaKe use iHciirs. Once again it is noticeable that the major 
part falls in a sn>rill nuinher f>f categories - - only three with nune thap. lOy. : 
(\) roal, petroleum, chenural and constnietiou products (44.3/.) 
Ci) Miefal. UH rhanical, engineeritig, and electrical products (13,8) 
(3) riotliing, ffKiiwear, ti*xtiles and leather grx)ds (13.3) 

(Toral . 71.4 /,) 

l Uv data now avaiialile provide a kind of profile of the potential language 
user : 

French /few It wc ir industry/shorthand tyi)isi 

hul. is not yet coi.»i).ete. In his sur\'ey of gra(hiales. Knunans lists Manguage 
activities' in a WiiV which suggests tin* skills involved in conducting them, 
.serving rather as star'u»ents of functionf, and tliLv extendi the profile further : 

Cf»nversation on the telephone 

.social conversation in coiuum tion with business 

specialised technical conversation. 

The profile may now he considered complrte, as far as is possible by surveys 
of the type considered, 

e.g. IVencli / footwear industry / shorthand typiNt / conversation on the 
telephone / undnstanding and s[)eakini(. 

It provides the language, context, job cateijnry, and functions, definable in 
terms of skills. What remains unstated is tlu^ Ifvet of p^ ffonnance. 

Liuj^uistii' pvifonn.ince Ifveh 

From the types of techni(|ue and analysis so far discussed, it can be seen 
that langitaije use in industry and connnercc. in pailicular, is concentrated 
within a comparatively small nunib^ r of anitcxls (sectors of employment), a 
Muall innnl)er of ^/nva nf occupation (job categories) and a small nmnber'of 
fufictinns (activities), Ihit tlu missing categoiy - linguistic level - is dealt with 

The Y<»rk u 

be krj)i iii> to (l.ur (chapter U). Thry riklitly %Ut%% ihe fact that the value o^ luch 
Mir\ey* <li -prmN wry inurli on the ease and pffiripticy with which this can be done 
111 elfeci ihis W4ft the ncucetlure adopicd by Uichtericl*. op, cit. p. 70 
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by only one of the sum*ys mentioned, and then only in a tentative niannen 
I IiIh \h not siupriiiing, for the prohleni of definition of linguistic levels is of a 
diirereiit order from most of the other problems. It is a lingtiistic problem. 

I he York team does tackle it, For tlie sur%'ey of advertisenien's, which 
depend vi*ry much on a lay opinion from a lar^e tmmhcr of unrelated 
individuals, and u-liich the team therefore elected to treat with some caution^ 
an approximation of the traditional three grades (elementary/ intermediate/ 
advanced) was adopted. Demands were classified as: basic knowivdge /ivotking 
knotvlediie j advanad. It was found th^it the greatest demand was ifor working 
knowledge. 

For the survey of graduates and c{uestionnaires to employees, a rather 
more sophisticated .;y?tc'm was adopted in which four levels were to he estimated 
for live *.skill.s\ The levels 'were defined by reference to specific examples of 
language tasks of varying degrees of difficulty. , . described in non-technical 
languaifc' which we could expect both graduates and norwgraduale employees 
to interpret uniforml/* In the event, expectations were not entirely satisfied. 
For llie live '.skills* listed — (i) conversaiion; (ii) interprelintf; (\\\) tradinti; (iv) 
writinji; (v) written tramlation FL-iJ — the graduates responded in a manner 
which reflected the kind of university or (INAA course they had followed; for 
skill? (iv) and fv) the weight fell in level 3; for skills (ii) and (iii) it fell in 
level 4. Such esliinau»s, even though purely subjective, are perhaps not inapj ro- 
priate to the products of long and aiduoiis training. .More surprising were the 
estimate^; of the non-graduate employc»cvs. For whereas 'only 12/ of the .sample 
stated that they had a language other ;;*ian English as a mother fongue, more 
than 12 /... claimed a levi*l 4 ability in all but "writing in the foreign 
language".* Clearly such a means of judging levels is not reliable, and Eimnans 
noted *tlie lack oi any generally recognised series of definitions of levels of 
language skiir 

James and Kouve though their task was to describe existing syllalnises, 
not to invrsiii^Mii' laiiL^uage needs - • were also faced with the problem of dis- 
cussing li*vels. Tliey rhnse, however, to consider levels of performance essentially 
as products of the contexts and functions in which the language use takes place, 
since 'we do not p»Tform language pet st , we employ language when performing 
particular tasks* **. Therefore the following profile : 

Russian / mechanical engineering / simultaneous interpi**»ting at UN / 
listening and speaking 

hardly calls for an estimate of linguistic perfonnance, and even in less exireme 
examples the same niay bold true, e.g. for the profile : 

French / footwear industry / sliorthand typist / conversation on tele- 
phone understanding and speaking 

*' Kmmans, chapter i 
^ Ibid, chapter 3 
*' Ibid. Apfiendix A 
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it \% tiiiplii*d that thr relevant f|urstinn is : (Ian sUr iiso ihr .rlrpfionr in French? 
not At what level does she perforin in Trench? So the Sent indicaiior nf her 
lint^iistic level' ij^ an invrntDry - not of h'xis or jiinirlnres - hut nf Mrrefarial 
tasks she ran perftirni in Fren<:h. Such an aUitndr is dearly influenced 
hy priiu'ipli's of crilerion-rrferencin^ ((!an she piTforni the task?) as t>ppnsed 
to nonn-refi'irncini? (dan shi' ch) it as well as the niher ^irl :*). 1 hi^ .secretary ntay 
perhaps haudle tin* telephone readily or reluctantly, confidently or hesitantly, 
ImU in etlcct there are nnlv two relevar.t levels • adeipuite and inadecpiati*. 
Kither she can hi* left in cli.irue of llie shop or she cannot. Insistence on levels 
of pr.rficirncy in such circ'unstancrs may he simply a side-effect of a desire for 
litlin^ualis^n* or War-native* proficiency - ^oals unnecessiiry as they are, 
for most students^ iinattainahle. 

^riiere is certainly no widely agreed attitude to the prohirm of the decree 
(>f acctiracy it is rea^onahle to expect of studi'Uls learninif a forcium lan^ua^e 
as a tool or instruMU'Ut of another trade, Some experts relate the standard 
acceptahle It) the learner's use of his native tongue; 'Stntient performance in 
tin* fori*it(n lan^ua^i* should Ik* nieasun d against performance* in the native 
lan^uai^c* and not a^Minst an ahsolme standard, 'i'liis may produce a conflict 
with scK'ially acceplahle standards of foreign ian^tia^e pi*rfori*iance* Others 
may aim .it *rnnveyini[ in(Mnint( adeipiately, hut not n(*ccs>arily witli perhrt 
^rannnatical accuracy ami choici* of words' A comse whi' h is di'si^'ned 'to 
[)resent. , . doctors with a ranj;f* of lanijuatM' likely to he i^ed hy patients' may 
not tackh* th(* snriolinifuisiic implications of tin* doctors* own use of lati^naife : 
Mlow nuu'h confidence will patients have in an NIIS con>nltant who can only 
UM« tiM* infinitive form of the verh InU nevertheless make himself '^uuh^rj^tnod" 
to his patit nis *' '* i lie prol>leni is extraordinarily intricate hut fundamental lo 
all lanxuaKf* teaching. 

l-anphaNis on adeipiacy (»f cnmnuuucatir)n n)easure<i in tenny of task 
efficienc y is |)lac'Hl also hy thi* (IoIcIm^Ut Kn^lish Study (Ii'ntri' and the Kn^lish 
Lamjuatre reachiuLf Development I 'nil : ' The most rewardin.i( initial approach 
to lacklinij a iii*w prohlem in the teaching? of Kn^lish for special piirfjoses lias 
hi'i'U found to he not nn the hasis of liu'^Mislic phenomena /lexical and struc- 
tural frvipu'iicy lists etc.) Iiut through ff)rMis r)f "woil. study" aimed at definiuff 
the acts of conuuutiication. ethrtive [M*rforn)an( e of which wotdd cnnstitute 
suiiahle Irarnim,' ^oals for the comse of instruction'. The approach outlined 
in this statMuetii was arriverl at through an mvestii(ation of Kn^diNh lan^nia^e 
needs involvinif analysis of joh dcsc i i|)tions. woikin^' dormueiUs, (piestionnaires 
and intervieivN 'in order to research in <lepih the usually umeliahle statements 
of aiiMs available from i^rrnip spnnvnr.s and siudruts' The tiala collected in 
this piojvct is not available for public scruliny (il funned the basis of the course 

" ♦P. M. Iltskt'ih {tee chapter 7 vii) 
*• •!). ll:iriM r (trr chapter 7 vi) 
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linxlish for /j/iiiwrif hmvcver. the \X\C\ quoslionnairc discussod above was a 
slightly modified version of that usvd in thw piojrci - - a fact that Stiiarl and 
an* Muick to acknowledge, 

jaines aiul Rouvr do nol, of course, neglect the (|in'stion of desctihiuK 
lanRUiiiff skilU. IsnlatiiiK manifr\Uitionul skills as siili-divisions of tlie faniihar 
four iiuKles, they aUo postulate further reluienieiit into inicroskilU'', thoiif^h 
this is iu>t developed in their report. 1'he possihle contrihution of such an 
aiuilyjJis to cIos4T drfinition of hm?uistic pnfonuance has yet to he explored. 

Further refinements of janies and Rouve's categories of contexts and 
functions (wliieli we have rrlated almve to ^sectors of eniploynient' [Enuiiansj 
and •interests' (AKS| on the one hand, and 'areas of occupation' (I^arsson) and 
•artivilies [Knunans, Stuart and I,ee] on the other) liave been elaborated by 
llallruweif in her atialysis of Wilkshochscbul certificate syllabuses. Since these 
all fall williin thr zero irrade"' she isolates enil)r>cinic conttxti (e.cj, topics or 
llifuirs) as micfO'Cont( xt\ and eiulMyonic functions dictation as a trs'tiuK 
irri nit|ne) as rniaafufu tiofn, Hoili catejjories contrilnile to closer definition of 
linifuiMic pfrfnrniance in the srnsr of descril)ing what the lan^niage user ca;i 
actually do and are ilirn fore relevant aUo to the question of levels. .\ somewhat 
diin renl approach has Iummi su^^^ested l)y Hujfhcs, who .sees boili theoretical and 
pedagogical importance in diMinmiidiing l)etween functions in which the 
liuMuislic act involvrs the iuitiatton of lanKua^e fconversinif, writing an essay, 
etc.) and intt t-nu diation of lanijuaKe finterpretiuK, translating, alisUacting, 
etc.)*". 



iMniiuax'c supply 

At ilie l)eginning of the discussion of surveys it was pointed out that in 
most casrs what l)ruan as an att(Mn[>t to define or discover mwds became, in fact, 
an examination of utili\fition, T\sn surveys, however, set out lo investigate the 
nlher I'ud of the pr(Hi'>s, the queslion of suffffly. This was the olijective of 
James and Rnn\e: i i> al>o the aim of the IFS'^ survey of [)rovi^io^ made l)y 
* inm^ in the Federal Uc»pnl)lic of (iermany for teaching langua^'es. Working 
ihroueli ijue^tionnaires lo lieacU of personnel training departments and lo lieads 
of hue.niage departments (major (leiinm firms tend to mount their own 
language pn^irrammes), the U'S team >liould also bring valualjle experience to 
help illuniinaie the many oiiscure corners that still remain. 



" fHford Tnivrniiy Vrcss. 1072-73 

*• e.K. mticrtyikill vuiniffitntionni tkill muf(ytkiU 

auricular prrcfption of iitdividual xouiuls 

comprehenMon of tmuub in o>mbinnnon 

of intonaiinn :ui vM etc. 

*' i.e. do nf>i iuvolve jpecialisi knowlcdwr in a nondani;uat;c field Uontext) or applicalion 
of lanKU.it?e %kilU ir> iprcific ia«'i$ ifunctiont). Str Jame* and Uouv«. *>p. cit. chapter I 
•%!. N. IhiK'hrs 

" Inff.rniationwiUiuni fiir Freindspracheuforichuiig, Marburn . 
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All thr projects iiirfitioncd ahnve were concerned exclusively with the 
teacliinic/siuJy of forriyn lanmiafjes. In other studies, however, languages may 
he only nnn eh»rneiit in a consideration of the curriculum as a whole. An 
exanijih? is the \'IIS Ceriilicale Projixt now heing conducted in the Federal 
Uepuhlir of CJerinany*^ which is concerned with the evolution of a model for 
curriculum development and which sees analysis of student recjuirements as 
lieinij |>art of resourci! analysis, and as recurrent. A simplified version of the 
model illustrate> the |)laiining phases, of which two evaluation and analysis 
of resources become fused after the first cycle (5-7 yt^ars in the current 
project). 

.uialy.>i\ of 
resources 



ilftiiititnn ot 

(»1 ijiCllVCS 



iin[;lenienutiou 




evaluation 



Without regular reassessment of resources atid re(|uireiiients, as well as evalua- 
tion of the >vl!al>us, the system would stagnate and become irrelevant to 
changing needs* ^ 



Arr M. Iu-i>rem, f llirschinann ami M. Btaiichi : Atuit:e :u unen naukasfentyttem* 
i\rrKitiftbrruht ufuf die Entuuklunn dti /iftifikQiipto^tamnu d€r VolkhochuhuUn 
\Si\\vru\ji\\\\, UfuuuKhrtcitf, 1974 
•M. liunchi 
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Appendix 1: Current research 



ERIC 



This lis* of rrseardt in pro^pess, with special reffrrncc to Enji^lish, hrench 
and German, is extracted from information ^attiered by CWV for the 
second edition of Lani:uai;e and languajiir teachinji: currvnt reseatth in 
Britain (to be published hy Longman, 1975). The Ixwk will provide 
fuller description!^ of these and other projects than it is posnihle to set 
out here; entries can be traced in it by their serial numbers. (No». 530- 
14B5 have already appeared in the first, 1971«72» edition.) 

Tliis list wi!l Uq incorporated^ together with details of any other 
reir%'ant projects that arc reported to GILT, in the Survey of research 
and materiah devchpmer^t in vocational uws of KnQthh, Vreruh and 
German lii?4, beinx carried out by CUT for the Council of Europe. 
TIm* sur\ey is designed to cover work in ele\*en European countries, and 
a report will be presented to the Council of Europe. 

.V*'> A. A. Lyne, Lan^uaKe CJentre, t;niversity of ShefTield. An exarnination 
of French commercial correspondence tvilh a view to establishing the 
lintiuixtic features that characterise this register or ttyle of French. 

1174 W. Otley, 12 Bents Crren Avenue, Sheffield Sll 7RB (research at 
.Sheffield Polytechnic and l^niversity of Sheffield). Lexicology and 
wciotinj^dstics. An enf|uiry into the practical aspects of the isolation 
and identifu aiion of specific registers in spoken English. The first study 
U of the profes-tional Enjflish of salesmen. 

HOJ C. IL Garwood, Departii.wU o^ am' Liberal Studies. University 

of \Va!es Institute of Science ..lolotjr^'. Spoki'n RniiUsh in work 

utUiitiom, Analysis of lan.i,ni; < ,iaratioji of materials for applica- 
tior» in relevant fields of slu<I 

HflO j Adan)s. 23 Mount Aven \r, Huddersfield, Yorkshire (research 

at Huddfrsfield rolytechiu^ living up of registers of language used 
in the marketing of textile i lu France. 

HR3 St, G. Thonias, LanRU.i/?rs Division, Tliurrock T.^hnical College. 
Preparation of sales training courses in French, German and Spanish. 

U44 M. 'I'honias, Lantfuapes Divisiejn, Tluirrock Technical College. 
Preparation of a conversion course in German for industry, 

S. Hind, 34 Crmiloons Walk, ronnby, Liverpool ''resench at Liverpool 
polytechnic and University of Noltinf?hani). A lexi*:ometrical analysis 
of German vocabulary in the field of heavy electncal engineenng. 

1107 Dr P. Wriffht, Department of Ntodern Lanffuagcs, University of Salford. 
Survey of industrial language (English). 
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1117 T. il jw|)p» Indusirial l/iiii, Pathv^ay Turther Kducation Centre, 
Recmition Road, Soitthall, MiddioKCx. Industtial iififflish language 
training. Resrarrti, dovelnpinent and evaluation of in*conipany courses 
for UMi'liin^ English to A^iian iiiiini^rants at work. 

1140 Profcvsor K. W. Hawkins, I.anuuai^c Teaciiintf Centre, t^niversity of 
York, and K. A. Knunann, 'IVarhrrs' Kanj^niaRr Clentre, Universily of 
York. Pilot survry of natinnaf manpower requirements in modern 
lannnaiiei. Completed April 1974. 

IIHU A. II. Rohinson, NVwcasile upon Tyne Polyterluuc (research at 
University of LotKlon). ihielofmunt of a technical vocabulary in 
French: the vocabulary of tntronautics. 

1378 A. U. Pester, The Polytechnic, VVoUerhanipton. U ord ^roupinn French 
commercial documentation. ^ 

1485 Dr R. R. K. Ifartniann and (;. S. Butler. I.aniruat?e Centre, University 
of NoUiuKluun. He^istcri and \erminoloi*ies. Cionipleted spring 1974. ^ 

1502 A. W Ackerley, 21 Persliore Road, Evesluun, Worcestershire (research 
in Department of Education, t*niversity of Kreie). Foiei^^n lanQuage 
courses for bnsinessmrn. Sur ry; enquiry itito n; tional wvviU and how 
they are met; investigation ;n!o requirements in t*%o sample areas. 

1509 C. S. Candlin, I.ini^uisiics Section, Department of Knt?li?»h, I'niversuy 
of Lancaster. Study skills in Hngliih: muteiinh production and c Mrtc 
dexliin. Produfinif funrlinnally-orienird language teaching nuiterials . . . 
En>(lish for science, techuoloRy, business studies. 

l5tH Professor j. M. Sinclair, Departntent of T'nqlisli F^ancruajye and.Iiiicra* 
ture, l*niversity of Binnin^hani. The structure of vet bid intcf^tion in 
selecl^'d Utuations* 

l53/i j. .\forri?on, r/o Fowler, 9 Birchfie. (Jardens, ( ;afeshr,'ul. Co. Dutliam 
NK9 71*1 fresrarcli in I.uniMiat'f Clentre, I 'niversiiy of Newcastle upon 
Tym). IvtcititialioH intn *ht nufal comprehension prohlemi encnuntered 
by orrr^eat fint^year posti^raduale itudenii in the faculties of science, 
applied science and ac^iculture, 

1539 R. \'. NVIuie. DepartmcHt of Kducation, Universitv of Nfanchesten The 
concept of dintypic variety and Entilish lantiuai*e trachinj^. 

l6Vi I)r P, Wrij^ht, Deparlinenl of Modrrn luui^ua^'ei, Tniversity of Salford. 
Preparation of materiaU: Emilish for overseas itudents, especially of 
commerce, scit*nce and trchnolo(fy. 

1785 J. L. Nt. I rim, HeparinK nt of MMi»uiuirs, Tniversiiy of Cambridge 
fand a5*tociates in tlie various European tinivrrsities). Eu. "ipean unit/ 
credit tystem in modern lant^uat^es fttr adult i. I n develop a structure of 
lani(iiau'*' learninu' for adi?ll lcarn<*H. ... A spe<ilitati(ui of a ^threshold 
level' of \u\\u\\ lant»uaife proficirnry, and a syMem of interlocking 
specialii^uw at dilferent levels anrund a conunon core, arc being prepared. 
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1799 IVofussor J. C. Sailer, Uenurtinent of European Studies, University of 
Manchester Institute of Science and Technology. Approaches to ml* 
vanced language learnitig. The teaching; of special lan^ua^^es (journalismt 
politics, economics) at university level; development of tc«iching 
inateriai , . . ; improving readinR and listening comprehension in the 
foreign language; development of methods appropriate for the teaching 
of lexicography and terminology .... 

lUOO Mrs B. Rowe, Hatfield Polytechnic. Prepatalion of Oaman teaching 
materials for English students. The project is specifically concerned with 
providing teaching material for industrial engineering students who have 
to work in Gennany as part of their degree course. The language to be 
taught is that recpiired for working on the shop flix^r in Germany. 

1801 K. V. I)e la Croix, M. Gallais and Dr F. S. Huss, Deparimeni of 
Humanities, Hatfield Po^yiechnic. Vrmch for induUrial niginn^rs. To 
produce teaching materials which will enable industrial engineering 
students to reach a suflicient level of language competence to cope with 
their industrial training perirxl in France. 

IHIH Dr L. Alesso Waywell, Department of International Studies, Leeds 
Polytechnic. An investigation into and development of audw*visual 
teaching material applied to the study of economic and political insfitu^ 
tions. Preparation of a series of five fihns covering specialis<»d an as of 
language teaching : aspects of the theory and practice of conunerce. 1 he 
film is made in Knglish and various sound«tracks are added (Frenclu 
German, Italian, »Spanish). 

IH34 J. E. Hobbs, North Staffordshire Polytechnic. Statistical analysis of 
German lani^uage used in connection with Algoi 

1847 G. Pollhammer, Cambridgeshire College of .Arts and Technology. A 
comparative study of English and German with special teft^rence to the 
language of economics, 

IH4H \S\ J. (I. Stuart, London Chanilxr of CJommerce and lndu>tr>' Com- 
mercial Hducation Scheme, .Marlowe House, Station Road, .*^:dc)ip, 
Kent DAlf) 7Bj. Market sunvy on th, use of languages in indntry and 
commene, I'o be completed 1974. 

IH50 C. N. CandHn, Linguistics Section, Department of Knglish, University 
of I«ancaster. English language shlls for ouneas doctors and medical 
Sioff, 1 he aim is to produce a pilol package of function-basi*d English 
language learning materials .... 
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Appendix 2: Select bibliography 



thbliogfuphu's 

Barth, Krhard : Vachpfache: einr nihhogniphif. Ohm, Tlildenhrim, 1971. 

fCieriuanistiftclu' I.inffiiUiik, nrtUlitr au.s diin ForschiinKsimtitut fiir 

DciilsrhcSpnirlic, Marhurtf.) 
flritUh CnuiiciK KntrlUh Tearliinjr Iiifoniialioii Clenlrr : /C«i:/M/t fot spt*cial 

pHf poses. y.TK), 1073. rinfoniiaiion (UMv 2.) 
British Council, Knelijih iVachiufj Infonnatioii ('cniro : Spc'cialisrd fuhlirv 

jfraphirs. All : qnrnry sf^ulies: vorahulary and stnirture, AI7 : Fjiglish 

of fourualism. lilfi: Commrtcial Kntilnh, B17; sScientifu and Uchiual 

English. B24: Medical English, fMinieni;raphi'd lists.) 
Center for Applied Lininii^tiri* : A puu iuonal suu ey of matenah fot the study 

oj neglected ianQuoges, hy Blrgit A, Bla^5, Dora E, Jolimoii and William 

VV, <!a«p. CAr-. \V:ishin«toii. I)C. 19fi!), 
iH-niro for Infoiinatirui on Lanmiaj^r 'IVarliinij aiul R<*srarrli : Teaching 

materiats /m/i for Stench, (iennan, Italian, RmtiaUjSpaniih, C!iirrent c>dns< 

CIl/I\ varioiK daKvs, 
Cuunril of Kiinipr. tlouncil for Cullunil Co-oprration. Coiiiiiiiuro for Oui-of. 

School Rdiiratiou and Cuhural Dt-vclopnirtil : Modem language teaching 

io adults: course-books nnd equipment sf)ecifically designed for use in adult 

education activities. Cimncil of Kuropo, SinulKiuru. IW>9. (CCC/KES 

(70)7,) 

CRIiDJF (C'/Mitre de Recherche et d*Ktiide po»ir la DifTtiMon du rrai><:ai.<) : 

EUmenu de bibliographie internntionale pour Vanalyse et Venxeigm^nent 

des langues r*V sphialite. Didier, f'aris. 1^7 1. 
Infomiatiofis/efilniin fiir FrenidNpiarhenfoiM luniir - Sfu valhiblingraphie I: 

Fremdsprachenunterrichi in der Erwachsenen- und H eiterhilduna, llueber. 

Nliincheii. 1974, 

\Jnv$cvi Jiibliof^raphy of inter natiorud scientific and technical dicticharieu 5th 
I Jii* Uncsco. Paris, I9G9, 

Books, research repoiis, etc, 

• 

Alford, M. II. T. . Computer rtuiilanc in liwninji to nod fctt-iiin ltmt:um<ei. 
nicAinlior, Camln itlgr, ir>7l. 

Asjcx-iation Intoriiationale pmir la Rrrlnrrhe et la Diirusion (Jis Mi'iliodr* 
Audio-N'isiielles iM Siriirliiro'CJIciltales : Modfin ltmi>utn>f Irachinq to 
aduUi: lannuage fot ,praal fiinpnu,; 2'h\ AIMA\' Sridiiiar with the 
lollaboratioi) of A.SI.A fStoikliolui, ZVili-Snih April, l!»72). AIMAV, 
Brussels; Diditr, Tar is. 1973. 
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iliillrr, (!. S. : 'A review of souw uxviw sunk tm the df^cription of UThnical 
rrt;ifilrr!<i in nrrinan*. In !lartiiiann, K. R, K., rclilnr : Orrman linguUtict; 
paprr^i from thr HAAK Kmrnari Notttnghami lf)72. 'riUiinger Brilra|{e asur 
l.iiitfiiUtik, l uliinuriK lf)7;{. pp. Iill)*227. 

Ci'htro for IiifcirinaiicMi on I.ar.ifnai(c'IVarhinR : iMnguuR^ i for %pecial fmrpmes; 
alirtili^cul pn:«f»f<liir^ of a roufcTC'iHT lirltl at Siah* Ilousf, Lomion WCI, 
oil TiOi'tilh Drci'inliri, l%tl CW.T for (loniniitirc on Ursearch and 
I)i*vrlopinr?»» iti Modrrn lianmia%M's, IfXiD. (CIII/I* Ueporls and Paprrs I.) 
\ofr : irrliidr^ a l^lilinurapliv; AtUUnda to ihU hiblinifrspliy compiled 

.luiyin:i. 

(a'litrr for Infortiiaiioii on iMinunaiti* IVacliin^ and Rcsoarch : Intensive 
Ituuiaft l(tf\f^Ufii*t' cnufit'i in fh$' I'liifrrl tsiiti^dom and ahmad. CII#T, 
anniiiiK f infornuiiion Cuidr il) ^Mil^^o^rapll^d.) 

(Ifhttt* for InfoMtiation on l*iini;uaKc* 'IVacliinif and Ucm^mtIi : Laniinafie nnd 
l(ifii:iui'^r trftt'hin:;: nnrrfit fruarch in Ihilain lUTl^TH: rdilrd hy Ilrloi! 
\. Lunr. l.on^inan, \9T,\. 

(U'nU'c* for Infonnatiosi on Laui^uaui* IV«ii'liin^ and KrM'arrh : Pmt'time and 
intt-mirr f:nnmai;t' \fudy: fmiri on facHilin available. Cll/r, 1973. 
Inforni.iiion (luidr \\,) f Minirot^raplird.) 

(U*ntrc' for InfiHhi.ition on I.anMiiaier 'iVachini? and R^'Msirrh : Science and 
tei'hnolni^y tu a umttd tafi^uat:*': papiT-^ from a seminar lu'ld at the 
rniviTMfv of llirminu'liain from 27ih-2nih March. 1971, CII.T for British 
A^M>i i;i!ion for Ap|j|iri| I jii^nii>tirn. |f)7l. KIII/I* Rriiori-^ and fNipcrs 7.) 

(•nunril of i;iiro|)(\ Coniiniiirr for llijrhi'r Kduralion and Research: The 
l(tn:iua y nf ifu'cialixfrM: a study of the situation in MVj/rrM Europe with 
.^afticular refi u nrr fn the Vnited Kintidom, h\ MalH'l A, Scuhhorp. 
(.'ounril c>f Kmopr, Slra^ho^ru^ HMi?. fCXX! 'KSR ^Vojrct lO/Sf).) 

(^>mtril of Ktiropr. llounril for Cliiltural Cfi-operation : Conlribuiion of multi^ 
ffirdifi trachinii \trati < to thf tmfAementatitm of a unit credit syu^m in 
mtfdi'fn tfifit^Uft'^^i f. hy Michae l Kuha. Council of Kuropc, Stradiourf;, 197.1. 
fCCC KKS .7:i) lil.) 

(lomicil of Kiiropr. (loiiMcil f >r (luhmal (lo-npriaiityi : l.r\ lan^ues de 
^fh't'inlitr: annlyw liui^uisti jUr rt nrhrtrhe pedaf*otfique : aclcs dii slaK*' 
d.; SaiMt.CUnui; ZS^'M) Novniihrr 19b7. AIDKKA. SiraslKiiirK. 1970. 

Council of Kiiropc. CJouucil for Cultural Co-operation: Syitefni development 
in adult lani^utn'r hanjini:. Council n( Kurope, Slra^lKnirff, 1973. 

Council of Kuropi*. Council foi C^ultuial Co-operation : The teaching of modefn 
lan'^uoii^t'i in innndufy rocatitnud and commercial schooU, hy K^rl 
HaM liirra. AinKh.N. Stra-hourif, in ;«wK:iation with Harraf), 1970. 

(Council of Kurf>pr. (Nmncil for Cuhural Co-operation, Clouiiuittee for Out-of- 
School Kduc.itton and (lultmal iJevelopuuMU : .1 Hwopvan umtlctedit 
tytitm fot ruodi fn lanf^rai^t* Uafmnii hy adults: ptoviuonnl sugQestions 
te^atdinf^ frulti-mid^a tyitttti: for lam^uaije trachinc by adults, hy J. L. 
M. Trim. Council of Kurfipe. SiradiouiK. if>74. rCCC/KKS (74) 3.) 

(aunicil of l'!uiop(*. Cnunt il for Cultural Co-oprration, Committee for ()ul*of- 
Si}nM>I r.(lucati')M and Cultural l)ev<»Iopmenl : Thr specification of 
obji ctivi f in a tunauai^t' iianiin^ jyUt m for adulli, hy Klaus Buuk. Ccuncil 
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of Kuropc-, Stnwhivug, (CCC EKS (73) 34.) 
CREDIP fC'rtiire de Kecherclie ot d'Klude pntii la Ditiu^ibn clu rian<;ah): 

Vncnbulahe d'itrtiaiion d la tritinur liithaiir. Didier, Paris, l!MiO, I'orrt- 

hutfiin* tfifufintion un,\ t'ludti r/A'M>fioffiif/i4r(. DidiiT, Paris, inHfi. IVuvi- 

buhhr d'initifiUtm nnx rltnlt's j^/olot^itfuri, OUKDIF, Sainl-dlnud, 1971. 
C2RIU)IF: VocabnUurr gnu'ral iVotit ntntiou scu ntifuiuv (l\(i,0,S,): paft du 

/i vii/Mf crfrrtuifi dfifii Irxpn^uinn uirfiiifuiuv, Didirr, l\iris. P.I72, 
CKKOir, and Kcnlc Noruialr Suprrirurr do Saiiil*C»lmid : l/initiation dvi 

^ludiants ri chvrchfUff ftfin\^i*rr$ A la lauiiUr uiintiftqur rt Irchuiffur: lie 

itajiv d'ifilofftwtinn.SahihClond, mai Mini^^irrcde I'lCducation 

Nalioiiah*, Paris, 19(i<i. 
I)nr/d, li., and W. Siebirkr : l)rut\chr luuh- und Winrmchaftyiprache, 

HraiidstrUfr, Wifshadin, 1973. 
Kiiidlioveii TiThiiDlnijiral I'liiviTMly : Rapport drtadv tut /\ Hw7v«i'mi'M/ du 

f}ani^iii%, Inni^iiv de spi'cialiuK by (. Lrdiru* TuivfTralc 1Vclmic|ur d*Kiiid* 

lunTii, 197 L 

Uiiuiiat)5, KiMili, and olIuMs ; VVn- uw of fon ii^n lafii^uniii s in thv pn'vatt' st ctor 

of industry and cornrnrrcv in thr t'fiittd Kini{di>m, Uiiii;iiaK<* 'IVachiiiy 

CJeiiirr, t*ni%fr!»ily of ^'oik, ^'ork, 1974, 
Krk# llcinrtch: /ur l.rxik tviisrrnchaftlichfr Pachtrxti': I'rrbrrt/tffiurttz und 

l'r9urridHnt;swnsi\ HueluM, Miiiulirii, 1972, 
Kjksi'K L*iiiv<Tsiiy, Laiii(uatfr CJriiln' : (Final) Hrfnul of thr Contt mporary 

Ruuian Lnntiuai^r Analysis Projrrt (19*)r>*70), LaiiKuagi* (U>iuri% TniviTsily 

cif Fxrx.CoU hcjiirr, 1972. 
Finlay, I.in F. : iMm^uajiie ii*rvivt's in indu^tty. l.rKkxxHxl, 1973. 
Hay, Michael : i.anguagt s (or aduUi. I«on|(iuan, 1973, 

ilotriiiann, Ii, ; PuchtmrtschaU dherniv: UaafighituvinterbHch: Ruai^ch. 
pjt!:liu h. Franzihiich. N'KB \Vr!ajj Kn/yklopadic, LiMp/iK. 1^73. P'achwort- 
tchat: Mtdizin: Haufii^knfstviirtetbuch: Rmusch, Pl^^i^liich, pramiisiich, 
WAi \ vtl\\i Kii/ykiopadii\ I.fip/iK. 1970, Pai'hu rtt\rh*it: Physik: Hiinfiji** 
Ki'itr.vurtvfbiich: iiuMinh, Plnfiltuh, Pumziiuich, \V'\ \'(*ilaK Kiwyklo- 
paclii*. Ii» ip/ii(, 1970. 

IIuddlt*<(oii, Uodvit'y *^ : The unttncr in u fiittn Eniiiwh: a synfnctic \tudy 
hatfd nn un analysts of scit'tilifiv Irxit. ^ );unl>ridui* riii\nsily Vnys, 1971. 

ICT liulltdn no, IH : Ijin^nr dr ifhciulitr, Nunu'ro SprciaL 

Ftrvricr l!*72. 

Janu*«, CJ. \'aii|.'liaii, and Sonia Hrwivi' : Sanry of cunivula and prrfortnancv 
in rnodrrn lan^uaiin, l*J7/*72, C*euuv for Infornuiliou on Lanffuaiff 
IV;*rliin>( and ReMMrch, 1973. 

jjpp. 'F. (I., and Sue llodlin: Indintrial pin^*l\sh: a tttuht^rs* mannai for ele* 
mt'ntdfy functional l{tnj*uage tfaininj;, Hrinntiann Educational, 1974. 

Lanca.stn* I'nivrrsily. DrparinirrU of Knglish, Linuui^licr. Srrtion • Study ^kilU 
in pJisliih; ediled by Cliri>lopher N. Oandlin. J. Michael Kirkwood, Hflcn 
M. Nfoore. V\s 1-2. l.'nivi r.Miy of Laiuaurr, l.anca>u*r, 197'!. 

Mauler, }vai\ : I/$Uudi' de la Inni^ut' rt dt t tadttn ulU moftdn danx It* contrxtv 
des a rni mcnti t'cottomiifUi ^ #/'*fw /i; un eniei'^nchn'nt lini^uist-nfft 
rnodrfn*' uppUfpu iiux icirncn econofnitfUi's: une rxprfivncr prdano^i. ue 
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ffturidiu tffh flail f*. 1hr A\ilhor, Strasboiirfj, 1972. 
Nollinuhain I'nivmiiy, Drpariinrnt of (Ilinnistry and Lanf(imge Centre : 

OVrm/iFi coufw cht miUi: ft^fmrt on n German nading course for che* 

mii/i ii'ith nn fffttiom kfunvledjtr of the ifs pfeparalion. ralidn* 

linn and final forms, by (!. S. Hut lor, (and oiliors), University of 

Nnninirham, \(min«haiii. 1073. (RcfKirt toOSM on Project SI/14/53.) 
I'arkinM)n, joy : Int t \ti}:ation into the Uknguuiie pfnbleuu of oveneas doctors 

and nursi'\, jauuary-Sfafch /?^7.V. AutluT. 1974. 
Pa.^M'l, Frans van : l/enu it^nement deslannnes mix adultes, 2nd rev. edn. I»atx>r» 

Bruxi'llr:^: Naili.in, Paris. 1974. 
hiiliway FuriiuT I'«duratir>n Centre, IndiLslriat l*nit : EnjiUih language training 

fuoji ct fnr Auan laundry staff at St nvrnafd\\ Hospital, Southall^ 10 May* 

I AugH.\t I'^/J: t valuation and feport. (MimeoKraphrd.) 
*Keid, K. Kninn^t : Chemi\tiy tht<fUgh the lauguai^e barrirf: how tn scan 

ehemieal articles in foreit»n languages with emphasis on Hussion and 

Japani u\ Jolui^ llopkinx Press, 197(1 
SuHlisii Ctnnicil for Cmnineicial, Adniinii^traiive and I'lotessional Kdiu ation : 

liepoft of the working party on language eourses, JiCiCIAPK, Kdinimr^h, 

1973. 

Scottish Kducation Deparnnrnt : Modem languages in further education: 
rt poft of a working party, HM.SO. Kcliiiburvli, 1970. 

Shrllirld I'niviT^ily, Po^lvnaduaie ScIukiI n{ Jalnarianship and Information 
Sririice : The lani^uagf harrier: a xtudy in depth of the plate of foreign 
/</«;' II r/i/f rrtatiiiah in tlw research activity of art acadiOiie community, 
l»v W. |. IIiMcliins, I. ParK'etii, \V. I.. Saundrrs. The I'liiversity, 
Sheffield. 1971. 

Sprissl'T, Manfred, and flarakl Weijiiirh, edilors : p'remdsprachenunterriehl 
in Intf mil kutu H. Kolilhanuner. Stuttgart, iierlin, etc., 1972. 

Tnited Siah-s. Forriun Srrvi c Insliltiie: Adapting and :i'riting language 
/• iJiMM. I>y Karl W. Stevii^, Toreitin Service institute. Washinuton, 1971. 
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Periodical articles 

Many articles relevant to the subject of the conference have been abstracted in 
Language-Teaching Abstracts (Cambridge University Press, quarterly). The 
following abstract numbers refer to articles of particular interest; they are 
followed by a few additional references of recent date. 



68- 5 W. F. Mackey 
-6 D. N. Wood 
-21 R. Lord 

-133 J. Cemd 

-205 E. H. Rocklyn 

-328 M. H. T. Alford 

69- 39 P. Biggs 
-82 E. Benes 
-156 St John Nixon 
-249 Fritz Schaarschuh 

70- 87 O. D. Mitrofanova 
-91 T. F. Mitchell 
-215 J. Brown 

-363 A. Schmitz 

71- 62 J. Swales 

72- 112 K. A. Emmans 
-180 L. G. Sayakhova 
-278 M. Binyon 

-333 J. M. Bishop 



72- 353 C. S. Butler 
-356 G. Hatherall 
-357 A. G. Jones 
-363 F. Winterscheidt 

73- 63 M. Binyon 
-141 V. Greasley 
-177 A. Cooper 
-184 R. B. Moss 
-187 W. Stolting 
-194 M. Golle 

-213 H. G. Widdowson 

-259 E. Halsall 

74- 33 P. Strevens 

-207 H. Baetens Beardsmore 

-208 R. K. Chiu 

-210 R. Mackay 

-211 J. Swales 

-213 J. Ldtal 

-230 ,A. A. Lyne 

-277 J. P. B. Allen 



Butler, C. S. : *A technique for sentence structure anal>*sis as an aid to com- 
prehension and translation of German chemistry texts'. ITL (Louvain), 
no. 21, 1973, pp. 11-19. 

Coutts, J. : 'Industrial language training*. Audio-Visual Laneuaee fournal, 
vol. 12 no. 1, 1974, pp. 11-21. 

Coveney, J.: 'Integratmg engineering and French studies'. Chartered 
Mechanical Engineer, vol. 14 no. 7, 1967, pp. 333 a id 357. 

F.mmans, K. A. : 'The national manpower retiuirements s jrvey'. Times Educa- 
tional Supplement, no. 3066, 1.3.74, p. 62. 

Hartmann, R. R. K. : Tachsprachenanalyse und rrcmdsprachenunterricht'. 
Lebende Sprachen, vol. 18 no. 4, 1973, pp. 97-9. 

Heron, P. : 'A method of teaching the reading knowledge of Russian'. Modern 
Languages, vol. 54 no. 2, 1973, pp. 74-8. 

Mountford, A., and R. Mackay : *A programme in English for postgraduate 
students in the faculties of science, applied sciences and agriculture in the 
University of Newcastle upon Tyrw\ lUT Bulletin Pedagoeique, no. 22. 
November 1972, pp. 9-39. * « > 
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Appendix 3: Conference participants 



Professor D. E. Ager, University of Aston in Birmingham 
Miss M. Allen, British Council 

Mrs A. Allott, School of African and Oriental Studies, University of London 

Miss Belevics, Centre for Information on Language Teaching and Research 

Mrs M. Bianchi, Padagogische Arbeitsstelle des DVV, Frankfurt 

Miss R Biggs, HMI, Department of Education and Science 

Dr G. Bonnin, Thames Polytechnic 

Miss J. M. Brooks, Hatfield Polytechnic 

M. Buckby, University of York 

C. S. Butler, University of Nottingham 

P. Collin, Educational Publishers' Council 

J. W. Coutts, High Wycombe College of Technology an i Art 

Professor W. C. Darwell, Polytechnic of Central London 

Dr A. Davies, University of Edinburgh 

T. Doyle, BBC TV Further Education 

K. Eiiunans, University of York 

B. S. Fitzjohn, City of Birmingham Polytechnic 

Professor R. Freudenstein, Informationszentrum fiir Fremdsprachenforschung, 
Marburg 

Mrs. J. D. Geach, Centre for Information on Language Teaching and 
Research 

W. Grauberg, University of Nottingham 

D. P. Harper, British Council 

Professor L. P. Harvey, King's College, University of London 
Miss P. Heron, University of Aston in Birmingham 
Sqn Ldr P. M. Hesketh, Royal Air Force 
J. E. Hobbs, North Staffordshire Polytechnic 

M. N. Hughes, British Council (attached to the EC Commission, Brussels) 
Nfrs E. Ingram, University of Edinburgh 

C. V. James, Centre for Information on Language Teaching and Research 
Dr J. Jelinek, University of Sheffield 

Dr R. M. Klaar, Centre for Information on Language leaching and Research 

M. Kuhn, University of Nancy 

R. Leeson, Ealing Technical College 

Dr A. G. Lehmann, Linguaphone Institute 

Dr B. Lott, British Council 

Miss H. N. Lunt, Centre for Information on Language Teaching and Research 

Miss J. McAlpin, British Council 

Sqn Ldr D, MacDonald, Royal Air Force 

R. Mackay, University of Newcastle upon Tyne 
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G. M, Matthews^ Centre for Information on Language Teaching and Research 

R« F. Mildon, HMI» Department of Education and Science 

Dr G. D. Morley, Centre for Information on Language Teaching and Research 

Professor P. Newmark, Polytechnic of Central London 

R. Oldnall, Lanchester Polytechnic 

G. E. Perren, Centre for Information on Language Teaching and Research 
Dr A. E. G, Pilliner, University of Edinburgh 
D, A. Player, Thames Polytechnic 

G. K Potter, West Sussex Education Authority, Chairman of GILT Board of 
Governors 

Professor H. Prais, Heriot-Watt University 

Miss J. £. A. Pricti Centre for Information on Language Teaching and 
Research 

Mrs A. Ridler, Council for National Academic Awards 

Mrs M. Roberts, Centre for Information on Language Teaching and Research 

A. C. Root, Kingston Polytechnic 

A. W. Rowe, Huddersfield Polytechnic 

Professor J. C. Sager, University of Manchester Institute of Science and 
Technology 

D. R Scarbrough, South Devon Technical College 

Miss M, Sculthorp, University of Kent at Canterbury 

Mrs G, Seidel, University of Bradford 

Professor R. E. Smith, University of Birmingham 

W. J. C. Stuart, London Chamber of Commerce and Industry 

J, L. M. Trim, University of Cambridge 

G. R. Tyler, Ealing Technical College 

Dr L. A. Waywell, Leeds Polytechnic 

y Webb, Colchester English Study Centre 

S. G, Wright, Diplomatic Service Language Centre 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Publlshed by and obtainable from QLT 

GILT Report- and Papers series, including A survey of English courses for 
tmmigrant teachers (price : 60p); Teaching modern languages across the ability 
range (65p) ; Modern languages and European studies (50p); The space bettveen: 
Engbsh and foreign languages at school (80p}. 

Survey of curricula and performance in modern languages, 1971-72 bv C 
Vaughan James and Sonia Rouve. Price : £3.50. ' / • 

Teaching Materials Lists for French, German, Italian, Russian and Spanish — 
annotated bibliographies of currently available material, each laneuaee 
produced in sections (various prices). * 

GILT also produces Selected Reading Ltsts (short introductory bibliographies 
for language teachers) and Information Guides on a variety of topics. 

London SVV1^5AP*"°"' ^ available from GILT, 20 Carlton House Teirace, 
Published by Cambridge University Press 

A language-teaching bibliography, compiled jointly by GILT and the Entrlish 
reaching Information Centre (ETIC) of the British Council. 2nd edn 1972 
Price : £3.60. Orders should be sent to booksellers. * 

bVS^"^ ^^'"'.'""^ """^ .^""Suhtics: Abstracts, compiled jointly by GILT and 
n .Q"^«"^y J°"."^al providing summaries of relevant articles from nearly 
400 British and foreign periodicals. Subscription (1975): £6.00 per annum 
Sulwicnptions and orders to GUP, P.O. Box 92, NWl 2DB. «""uw». 

Published by Longman 

Language and language teaching: current research in Britain 1971 77 Pri,.» . 
j^Sa (Volume for 1972-74 to be published 1975.) 0^e« Should b^sem 
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